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ABSTRACT 

This eighth in a series of eleven learning modules on 
proqi;am planning, development, and evaluation is designed -to assist 
sedondary and postsecondary vocational teachers in pTeparing and 
updating vocational education courses of study. (A course of st^idy 
describes who is to be taught-, vhat is to be taught, how much time 
ifill^be allotted to each instructional area, and whai references, 
resources, tools, and equipment will be used.) Introductory sections 
relate the competencies dealt with here to others'^in the program and^ 
list both the en^abling o bjectives 'for the three jPearning experiencea 
and the , resources required. Materials in t^e learning experiences 
include re quilled readings (e.g., basic components of a course of 
study,, development procedures, sequencing objectives, time 
allocations), self-check quizzes, mo&el answers, a case study to 
critique, a jnodei critique, and the te^acher performance assessment 
form for- use in evaluation of the termibal objective. (The modules on 
program plJinning, development, and evaluation are fart of a larger 
series of .100 field-tested perf orm'Shce-fcased teacher education (PBTE) 
self-containjed learning packages for use in preservice br inservice 
training of teachjers in all occupational areas.) (SB) 
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FOREWORD 



This module is one of a series of 100 performance-based 
^-^tdacber education (PBTE)^l^arning t)ackages focusing upon - 
specific professional competencies of vocationaMeachers.The 
competencies upon which these modules are based were Iden- 
tmed and verified through research as being important to suc- 
cessful vocational teaching at fyoXh the secondary and post- 
secondary levels of Instruction. The rfddules are suitable for 
, the preparation of teachers in all occupational areas. . 

Each module provide^ 'earning ^xperlehces that integrate 
theory and application, each culminates with criterion refer- 
enced assessment of lie teacher's performance of the spec- 
ified conjpetency. The materials are designed for use by indi- 
vidual 0/ groups of teachers in training working under the 
direction and with the assistance 6f teacher educators acting as 
resource persons. Resource persons shoUld be skllled in the 
teacner competency being developed and should be thor- 
oughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures m using 
these materials. . ^ 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-based preservice and 
inseryice »acher preparation programs to'meet a wide variety 
of individual needs and interests. The materials are intended for 
use by universities and colleges, state departments of educa- 
tion, post-secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
others responsible for the professional development of voca- 
tional teachers Further information about the use of the mod- 
ules in teacher education programs is contained in three re- 
lated doc ucnents Student cSulde to Using PerfoVma nee-Based 

Teacher Education Materials, Resource Person Ourde to 
using Pdrformance-Based Tfacher Education Matefials and 
Guide to Implementation of Perfomiance-Based Teachar 

'Etfuc^itlpn. 

TherPBTE curriculum pack/iges are products of^ sustained 
research and development effort by The Center's Program for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education. Many in- 
dividuals, institutiop^. and agencies partigpated with The Cen- 
ter and have made contributions to the systematic develop- 
tnenX, testing, revision, and refinement of these very significant 
training materials Over 40 teacher educators provided input in 
.development of initial versions of the modules, o^er 2 000 
teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 universities, colleges, 
and'po^t-secondary institutions used the materials and pro-' 
vided^feedback to The Center for revision 'and refinement. 

Special recognitionTor major individual roles in the direction 
deyelppment. coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these materjalsjs extended to the following program staff s 
James B. Hanjilton. Program Director; Robert E. Norton As- 



sociate Program Director. Glen E. Fardig. Specialist; Lois Har- 
rington. Program^Assistanf; and Karen Quinn, PfogranvAssis- 
tant. Recognition is also extended to Kristy ROss; Technical 
Assistant; Joan Jones, Technical Assistant; and Jean W^sen- 
baugh Artist for their contMbutionS to the final refinement of 
the materials. Contributions made by forVner program ^taff to- 
ward devetopTTientai versi^qs df these materials -are also ac-' 
knowledged. Ca^vin J. CotWII directed the vocational teacher 
competency research studids upon which these modules are 
?^ ?}^rs directed- th\curHculum development effort 
from 1971-1972. Curtis R. Fi\ch provided leadership for the 
program from 1972-1974. V # - 

Appreciation is also extended tA all those outside The Center 
(consultants, field site coordinators, teacher ^ucators. 
teachers, and others) who contribOjed so generously In various- 
phases of the total effort. Early verVons of the materials were 
developed by The Center in coope\ation with the vocational ' 
teacher education faculties at Oregdn State University and at 
the University of Missouri-Columbia P(reliminary te$tingt)f the 
nridterials was conducted at Oregon State University. Temple 
University, dnd University of Missouri-Cblumbia.* 

Following' preliminary testing, ma/or rjevysion of all materials 
was performed by Center Staff with the asstetamce of numerous 
consultants and visiting ^c|)olars from throughout the country. 
Advanc^ testing of thd materials was carr^d out with assis- 
tance of the vocational teacher educators and^^udents of Cen- 
tral Washington StateCtollege, Colorado State Univeysity. Ferns 
State College. Michigan. Florida Staje University, Holland Col- 
lege P. E I . Canada, Oklahoma State University,\Rutgers Uni- 
versity; State University College at Buffalo.'TempJ^ Universif^K 
University of Arizona; University of Michigan-Flint; ^nivers^tyxDf 
Minnesota-Twin Cities; University of Nebraska-Lincoln. Univv- 
sity of Northern Color^do.<Jniversity of Pittsburgh; University ' 
of Tennessee; University of Vermont, and Utah State University. 

The (J^nter is qrateful to the National Institute of Education for 
JSSS^'^^'Pu^^^^'^*^^'''^ currlculum'devGlopment effort from 
197<; throuah \js completion. Appreciation is extended to the 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of the U S. Office 
OT Education for.their sponsorship of training and advanced 
r? I materials at'10 sites under provisions of EPDA 

Part F. Section 553. Recoanition of funding support of the 
advanced testing effort is ako extended to- Ferns State College 
Holland ^llege. Temple University, and the University of 
Wichigan^lint. ^ ' ' 

Robert E. Taylor 

Executive Director — ^ 
*The Center for Vocational Education / 
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THE CEINTTER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION » 

The Center for Vocation^ Education's mission is to 
increase the ability of diverse 'aigencies. Institutions, and 
organizations to solve educational problems relating to 
individual careeriplanning, preparation, and progression } | 
The Center fulfills its mission by 

• Generating knowledge through research. 

• Developing educational programs and products 

• Evaluating individual program needs and^utcomes 
Installing educational programs and products. - ' 

• Operating information systems and services 

• Conducting leadership development and training , 
programs 

\ 
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AA 
VIM 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL ' 
INST|JUCTI0NAL MATERIALS 

, Engineering Center 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Qeorgia 30602 



The American Association for Vocational Instructional 
^ Materials (AAVIM) is'an interstate organization of univer- 
sities, colleges and divisions of vocational education de- 
voted to the improvement of teaching through better in- 
formation and#eaching aids 
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INTROPUCTION 



, ^ Instruction in the various specialty hreas of a 
vocational education program must reflect the 
<rapid changes taking place in today's society. Stu- 
-.derrts myst be provided occupationally/elated 
experiences* which will h^lp meet their needs and 
V 'the special ponditions gnd requirements of their 
career choices. 





While several vocational teachers will probably 
be responsible-for deciding what/an institution's 
totaVvocation^l education program will be..you, as 



an individual vocational teacher, will be expected 
-to develop and update the courses of study to be 
used m.your own occupational area. To develop 
and/or upd'ate the-courses of Study, you may be 
asked to perform ope oi more of the se.veral opera- 
tions identified in the figure on p. 2 ' 
' A good vocational education course o'f study 
describes who islo be taught, what is to be taught, 
how much time will be allotted to each instruc- 
tional area, and what references, resources, tools, 
and equipment will be used. The course of study 
•outlines and provides structure for ttie various 
units of instruction to be developed and taught. 
And, in turn, the units of .instruction become the 
basis for developing relevant lesson plans to guide 
the daily student learning process. 

The major role of th« teacher in developing a 
course of study is to provide the technical Input 
and managenal skill necessary to select, schedule, 
and plan for teaching the most relevant instruG- 
' tional units. You must do this m such a w^y thai 
evfery student is actively engaged in a planned 
learning activity at^ll times. 
" This module is designed to help you, as a teach- 
er, to develop the knowledge and skills necessary 
.to prepar^e an^ update vocational education 
courses of study. 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives. . 

Terminal Objective: White working in an actual school 
situation, cfevelop a course of study. Your performance 
Wi" be assessed by your resou rce pe rsor>> using the 
Teacher Performance Assessment Form, pp. 47-49 
{Learping Experience III). ' t c 

Eitabling Objectives: ^ « 

1 After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
kr\owledge of the purposes artd basic components of ' 
a course of study (Learning Experience II ' 

2.' After completing the required reading, critique' the 
performance of a hypothetical teacher in a given case 

' study m developing a course of study (Learning Ex- 
perience II)/ ' , , 

Resources ' 

A list of the outside resources which supplement those 
contained withih the module follows Check with your 
resource-person (1) to determine the availability and the 
location of these resources^ (2) to locate additional ref- 
fef^rtces in your occupational speaalty, and (3) to get 
assistance in setting up activities with peers orobserva- 



tions ofs^kiiled teachers, if necessary. Your resource 
person may also be'contactecf if you h^fe any difficulty 
with directiQjns^pr.m assessing yoiir.progress.ai any 
time ' 

Learning Experience I 

Optional « ; ' 

Courses of study (curriculum guides, dourse out* 
lines) in your service area whicbyou can^review 

Learning Experience II 

Optional 

A vocational teacher oc curriculum specialist ex- 
penenced in. developing courses of study with 
whopi you can consult. 

Learning Experiehce III * 

Required 

An actual scfiool situation in which you can develop 
^ course of study 

A resource person to assess your competency in 
developing a course of study 



This module covers performance element numbers 34-38 from Calvm J 
Cotrell et al , Mtdel C^frh:ula for Vocational and Technical Teacher 
Education Report No V (Columbus. OH The\Center for Vocational 
Education. The Ohio State University, 1972). The 384 elements in this 
document form the research base for all The Center's PBT^ module 
development 

' For information about the general organization of each module. genWal 
procedures for their us^e. and terminology which is common to all 100 
modules, see About Using The Center's .BBTE Modules on the inside 
bac|< cover * 
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Optional^ ^ 
•Activity 



Learning Experience I 
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Atter completing thfe required reading, d6moQ^trate knowledge of the 
purposes and basic corT^)orients of a course of study. 



3 




"^ou will be reading the informationsheet.Th^Coiip^of Study,.pt.^-15. 



You may wish to locate and review courses oUtudy(<su;ricUli^ guides, 
course outlines! in your service area; Z^^* , ^ 

* ' \ , • " ^ • ■ ' ! ' 

- ^ ^. ■ ■ _ _ ,v. 

You will be demonstrating knowledge-bf the purposes and basic compo- 
nenjts of a course of study by completing the Self-Check, pp. 15-17. . 



^Vou will be evaluating your competency by comparing your completed 
Sdlf-Check with the Model Answers, pp' t9-20.. 



* * 
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Activity 




Fo r information on the^purposes of developing a written course of study for 
a voca M nal cnyr se-oupj^Q^-amf and the-essemta^ ^tements of sacn a 
document, read' the foUowmg mformatipn sheet: 



THE^COURSE OF STUDY 

A "course of studV'js a vital guide to instruction 
in a vocational program, yet it is almost invisible. 
You are not likely to see it lying 'on the teacher's 
6^k, ycxu will not find it display.ed on the bulletin 
board , nor does the teacher hoW it in his/her hand 
during a lesson to the cfass. Yet it is the foundation 
•fo> just about everything that goes on in the in- 
structional program The course of study is in fact 




an official guide, or outline, which describes m 
broad terms a particular vogational program or 
specific course, Its general objectives, the subject 
matter of the course, and the resources necessary 
for the achievement of the objectives. 

Thi^uide may be prepared by teachers, super- 
visors, or by some combined group, and it is used 
by teachers as a base on which to build units of 
instruction, classroom lessons, student laboratory 
a'ctivities, homework^ssignments, and finalexam- 
inations. Together, the teacher and administrator 
Will*consult the course of study as they o/der new^ 
' equipnrient for the program, or plan the construc- 
tion of a new facUily/ 

^ You might not be able to instantly recognize a 
course of study if you did, l^y chancp, find one out 
in the opeh'ifi a school. Depending on the envi- 
ronment in which they were conceived apd de- 
vefloped, courses of study may be observed m a 
variety of sizes, shapes, and formats. In various 
educational localities, they even are called by dif- 
ferent names, such as "course outline", or "cur- 
riculum^uide." ' ' 

A course of.stud^rnay be very thin and spare- 
virtually nothing bulk simple outline of.the topics 
to be covered in the course. Or, the«course of study 
: • ' • r 



le^t 



may .be a hefty volume with great lists of tasks, * 
scores of 6bjeGti\yes, detailetj instructional ^lansi 
evaluation instruments, instructional aids, project 
plajis. teaching steps, and" reams. of references. 
.Most courses of §,tudy will fall dcuaiewhte're between 
these two extremes, containing the essential in- 
formation about the general objectives and con- 
• * tent of the course." ^ ' * 

There ar^ few generally^ccepted attributes of a 
, course.of study, because it often is^ developed to 
serve particularly defined needs. Each vod^tional 
service area tends to organize its course of study to 
best suit its^ownr ways of presenting instruction. 
School districts qay develop their own format in 
order fo make the course ^of study more 'com- 
prehensible to teachers and supervisors within the 
system. Inanypase, a coursfe of study'usually deals 
in braadputfines, leaving the detailed instructional 
planning to those other two parts of. the teacher's 
planning responsibilities: the unit plan, and the ^ 
daily lesson plan.^' 

While the course of -study descnbes an entire ' 
vocational course or program in broad terms, unit 
plans focus on on^ section of subject matter in the 
course T^ey are organized around one or mdre 
topics,,problems, or skills.found in the course out- 
line. They describe the teacher's instruction, the 
student learning experiences^and the evaluation 
procedures to be used. Still more specific is the 
dally le^sson plan. Derived from the plans for a total 
unit, the lesson plan describes exactly what is to. 
taRe place in the classroom or laboratory on each ' 
day in whicf\ students are engaged in a unit *of 
instruction. The relationships among the course of 
study, unit plans, and ^aily-lesson plans are graph- 
ically* portrayed in 'Figjjre 1. ^ ' 

In addition to its being the basic planning guide 
from which all jhe other instruction^ plans are 
drawn, the course of study Serves several other \* 
purposes It is the official document which de- 
scribes the scope and substarice of the vocational 
^program As suchrit is subject to approval by the 
school admiQjstration and serves as a reference 
when administrative decisions about.the program 
need to made. * ^- 

For example, in a decision about the amount of 
credit to be awarded students for completion of a 
course, the course of study and'its time allQcations 
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FIGURE 1 



rNSTRUCTIONAL PLANNING 




may t?© consulted When a school tsije'ing evalu- 
~ Bted for accreditation, the visitjng coj^ittee will 
usually examineahe course ofstudy and note its 
relation to the program facility and^the student 
learning activities As a new school buHdirfg is 
being planned, the coarse olstudy is used as one 
basis for writing the educ^nal specifications 

The course of study, howevfer, is nof written by 
'administrators, but by subject matter experts As 
an individual vocational teacher, you may be^- 
'volved m a number af ways. Sometimes the guide 
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•is'developed by curriculum speciaJists m thq state 
department of education and"furnishe(J to the 

^schools, or It may emerge from a university-based 
curriculum development laboratory Quite fre- 
quently, the local sch©ol system takes;:esponstbi1- 
ity^for the development of thd course of study, 
involving vocational teachers a| members o-f a cur- 
riculum development team / 

In smaller school systems, or in independerit 
technical institutions, it is not unusual for an indi-. 
vidual teacher to be given sole responsibility for 
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"the whole job. ^ith the administration involved 
only to the exteVit of -giving final approval tp the 
completed document It as not ii'ncommon for the 
vocational teacher to take over an existing pro- 
gram and find an inadequate course of study that 



must be revised, enricbed, and/ or brought up to 

date Whatever your specific participiation, the' 
baste developmental processes writ generally be 
the same, and the final products will have marjy 
similar characteristics. 



Basic Components of a Course of Study 



•As already mentioned, there is little agre^ent 
as to what qorvstitutes an ideal course of -study 
, Different states as well as different service areas, 
even within the same state, often utilize a different 
structure and format for the'ir courses of,.study. ^ 

The six b^slc (Components of a course "Oj/study 
descnbed fiere represent the minimum essential 
elements which are common to- many vocational 
courses of study The terms used to describe these 




six components, hpwever, v^ry^rom service area 
to service area in many cases. The most common 
variations found are mentioned in the following 
descriptions of the various components 

Course Description 

A course description indicates the general in- 
structional areas of concern and the general gofils 
and purposes of the course. Several other phrases 
such as "program ' description," "purpose of 
course," and "nature of course" are sometimes 
u?ed to describe the same thirrg. Specific'course 
descriptions should indicate — 



• who IS to be taught - • ' 

• #hat thjey are be taught ^ 

• what degree of skill is to be .attained 

• where th^ training is to'.be used 

• general employment conditions 0 ^ 

The who specifies the^course entrant— jj6nior, 
senior graduate of a two-year program, individual ^ 
with two years' experience, etc From this informa- 
tion, experience requirements can be inferred if 
they are not stated Aptitude and physical require^ 
ments are sometimes stated. These requirements 
may become at least part Qf the crjteria for selec- 
tion of students. 

Tbe what identifies the occupation or part of the 
occupation for whicjh preparation is to be pro- 
vided—carpenter, welder, file clerR, nurses ^ide. 
etc^ The degree of skill to be attained refers to 
^he' level of ability students should have upon 
completion of the course. The degrefe of skill to be 
achieved by students will help ' determine the 
length of the course 

.Where refers to the job situation in which the 
work wilhuKimately be performed, t|ius 'further 
specifying the boundaries of the coyrse. Condl^ 
tions refer to readiness conditions as well as to 
physical environmental conditions (e.g., tempera- 
ture extremes), ) 

The^course.description may include other rele- 
vant ^nd useful information such'as student pre- 
j:e_quisites (e g , all students nuist havfi completed 
an introductory horticultureclass b^f^fe they can 
enroll ijrgreehhouse/managfement), or the neces- 
sity of student participation in on-the-job coopera- 
tive training for a specified nu/nber of hours while " 
enrolled'in the course/ The basis upori which in- 
strucHonat content has been*determined /nay also 
be indicated. . # 

Sample 1 illustrates a course description d6-'' 
veloped for an accounting/computing coursje of 
study. 
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SAMPLE 1 

COURSE DESCRIPTION 



The accou nting and computing vocational instructional program shall be a 
' two-year, eleventh and twelfth grade program designed to prepare stu- 
. dents for eritry-level employment as bookkeeping.and accounting cle;ks, 

payroH clerks, ppsting and billing machine operators, bookkeeping ma- 

• chine operators, and operators of programmable accounting m'achines 

• and related d<ta-entry equipment. - 

The students .will also be taught the general office skills necessary for 
successful employment in most office wofk. Typewriting, filing, teleptjone 
. tecTiniques, and the operation of calculating maghines will be taught as 
they relate to the f ieJd of accounting and cp'mputing. Youth activities are an 
integral partof the instructional program in 'developing poise,;:onfidence, 
leadership abilities, civic responsibility, and communications skills, and in 
giving awards and recognition, and as such will ba. taught in both the 
Ipboratof^and related instruction. _ - ' 

nre instructional program content isl^ased upon an oc^iupaHonal'anflysis 



* -Of the accounting field and adjusted to reflect locat employment needs and 
bpportunities as determined by the instructors,4administrators, and advi- 
sory committee. - » v . ' 

Course Content . • Prepare Tax^eports,, = 

, . , • Prepare EnipiPyee Payroll Records 

A major portion of any vocational course of Rnnkkeeoma Machines • 

study will be concerned with the instructional con- • Operate Bookkeeping Macnines 

lent to be taught Content may be presented as • Maintain Inventory Records • ^ 

toDics as units, as related instruction, as )obs to be . . • 

" completed, as tasks to be completed, afe common Course ObjeCtiyes/Student Outcomes 



cies IS gaining in popularity ^^.^^^^^ ^^^^ developed as part of units of 

' J Regardless of the specific terminology used, the instruction and/or daily lesson plans 

accounting/computing course of study follow ^^^^^ interests, and abilities of rtfs/her^students 

• Operate Data-Entry Equipment ^^^^^ specific stanc^ards of perfbr- 

• Interpret Accouriting Data ^ - mance required by industry have been deter- 
•'.Record Cash Receipts ' mined - ' • 
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The following ar^ samples of eours.e objectives 
whrch do not indicate any standards or levels of 
achievement required 

• to develop agricultural competencies needed 
by individuals engaged fn or prepanng to en- 
gage in horticultural ocqupations 

• to develop an understanding of, .and apprecia; 
tion for. career opportunityes in horticulture 
and the preparation needed to enter atid pro-, 
gress in horticultural occupatipns 

• -to develop those abilities in human refatidas 
which are essential [p horticultural occupa- 
tions ^ 

• to'develop the abilities needed to exercise and^ 
. follQw effective leadership in fulfilling ocgupa- 

tional, social, and civic responsibihties' ^ 

• to provide supervised educational experi- 
ences for.sttJdents in the in^ructional area of' 
retajl floriculture 

Th^ following are samples of course objectives 
which do indipate, at least to a.general degree, the 
standards of performance expected of students ^ 

The student, stiould be able to— - 

• Identify and ejcpl^iin the basic functions of the 
major parts of a chain saw. and explain its 
operating^ principles; with that accuracy re\ 
quifecMo propierly operate and care for the 
saw • ' . ^ • . 



. • select the appropnate cfiam saw to u?e for a 
job, considering the saw cafJabilities and 
working condrtjpns such as bucking, limbing 

. * or felling. 

• prepare'to start, and start, a chain saw. includ- 
ing refOeling, using the pcopej' procedures t» 
prevent starting troubles and accidents ^ 

• operate, and adjust engine ^oad and working. 
> parts on a chain saw, usirig procedurjes which 

promote optimum engine effic'ericy and op- 
»eralor safety 

.• property clean a chain saw to prevent over- 
heating, promote engine^efficiency, aTid pre- 
vent ex^ssive wear due to dirt entering the 
engine ; . . ^ 

TirriiB Allocations " 

AnotheV important cpnTporierit of the course Of 
study, "time allocations,' ihdicates the suggested 
an]ourrt of instructional' ti^me, usually m terms of 
hours or class 'penods, that should be spent on 
each. general inst)Hjctipnal area and/or on each 
specific unit'of instrtrction ^ , ^ . . 

=• It should be stressed that the time allocations' 
ajDpearing in a.course o^study should be viewed as* 
a gujd^ only, and not aQcepted as hard-and-fasti 
■minimunjs that must be rigidly adhered to. Rather,) 
the time spej:ified for the various units:of instruc- 
tioruwill frequently need to be adjusted to satisfy 
the training needs of.§ particular group of stu- 
dents * . r 
* ' * • 

^ Sajnpte 2 is a time allocation tablet rom an actual 
core course of study for vocational agriculture. 
This particular time allocation tab'le reflects the 
^ suggesteCnunlBeT^ Of CTass/Ot^taboratory Inslruc- 
'tional periods (50 minutes each) that should be 
devoted to each majgr.-wstructiorial apea, du/ing 
each of four yeVs. .^^^ ' ' ^ ' 

fvlost bourses of study will furthep^eak down 
the suggested time allocations on^a uni>by?-unit, 
topic, "or biQck basis ^n example of thiVft^^e of 
time' distribution prepared for" tffe instr^jctional 
'area,;* Dairy Enterprise,'Us'presented in Sanj'pl^ 3.; 



1 • Adapted from Caree* Preparation in Forestry. A Curriculum Qutde lor 
High School Vocational Agriculture (Columbus. OH The Ohio* State Uni- 
verity. 1974) ,^ * 
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SAM^E 2 

iri/lEva^LLOCATION TftBLE 



VOCATIONAL- AGRICULTURE^ 



P^eriod^ Per Year 



; instructionai Area 



.4 



:Ofjprttetipn;ancl Guidance 
Supervised' Farming Programs |^ 
, farrn Management and Agric. Economics ^ 
, Dairy Enterprise 

^ Land Use and Conservatidn - ^ 

Forage Crops 

Com Enterprise 

SmalLGrains 
^Leadersliip Training 

^Agricultural Mechanics 



. 1 - 


II 


. Ill 




TOTAL 




■ 0 


0 




> 


' 17 


J * 

13 


■f3 


13 


56.. 


20 




50 


73 


169 


07' 




)t 45 


38 


137* 


♦ 11 '. 


20 






64 


0 




25 

« 


18^ 


^43 


5 


3 




6 


22 


^ 2- 


5 


9 


0 „ 


^ 16 


5 


8 


* 3 


v3. 


19 




68 


170 


170 


476 


170 


170' 


340 - 

/■>■ 


•> 

340 


* 1020 



2 Adapted from 'A Core Course of Study for Vocational Agriculture (Albany, NY The Un,verS,tyo1 the State of Ne* York, The Sjate Education 
Department. Bureau of Agricultural Education. 1960), p 3 (tvlimeographed) ^ 
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SAMP 




TIME ALLOCATION TABLE 



DAIRY ENTERPRISE^ 




Periods Per Unit/Season 



Unit 



T>^ 1 Selecting foundation animals for my farm- 
ing program 

D 2 Selecting foundatiort animals for the dafry 

* ' herd 

D 3 Feeding dairy calves from birth to -six 
^months 

0 4 'Feeding dairy heifers six months and over 

^ D 5 Managing and caring for young stock . , . 

D 6. Registering dairy slJ^ck . . . .\ . , 

D 7 Feeding the dairy herd . . • \ 

D 8 Seasonal adjustments in feeding the dgiry 

herd 

9 {^Maintaining the herd health . . 
^'DIO ' Planning otir breeding program 

D11 Keeping breeding and health; records . . , 

D12 Keeping production records » 

D13 Analyzing production records 

DJ4 ysing proper milking procedi^res 

01 j5 Marketing the products of the -dairy herd 

^ , . Total 

\ •■ 

Supplemental: 

1. Care of the dairy cow-at calving time 

2. Ritjing and showing dairy animals 



Ag 1 



7 F 



10 F 



10 S 



27 



Ad 2 


Ag3 


Ag 4. 








10 F 




















3 F 












2 W 












4 F 




♦ 












15 W 




* 












8 F- 












10 F 








10 F- 








5 W 




2 Fc 




,2F 




aw 




3 W 




3 W 








5 F 




3F 




'10 W 
















12 F 






* 


27^ 


57 

♦ / 


2&<k 


137 

V 



-J/ 



^" SnSnwS^"''^ l^il" fJTpd^^^'o" through (1) proper milk tiandling equipment (2) barn 
arrangetnent (3) material handling (see agricultural mechanics section) ^ ■ , ^ ' 
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3 "A Core Course ol Study for VocationaJ Agriculture," pp^ 5«6. 

Note that in this particular time allocation table, 
the season (F-fall, W-winter, S-sprihg), as well as 
the number of instructional periods per unit, are 
given. This feature is important in production ag- 
ricultU4:a4:ourses of ^tUdy, because the timeliness 
of a particular unit of instruction can add rele- 
vancy. For example, teaching a unit on "Selecting 
Seed Corn" in the spring is more likely to be mean- 
ingfuhand provide oppoTtunities for immediate 
applicatron than if taught in the f^ll. Ijjowever. time 
of year designations are not found in most course 
of study time allocation tables.* 



References and Audiovisual Materials 

Most courses of study provide a list of related 
printed references and audiovisual materials. Al- 
though selective in nature, lists contained in core 
courses of study and curriculum guides frequently 
provide more references than would normally be 
required to teach the various units listed in the 
course of study so as to give the teache^an oppor- 
tumty to make his/her own final selections. 

The following is a partial list of suggested refer- 



encesfor instructional units in vocational agricul- 
ture,^ 

• ABC's of Hand Toc/s. Detroit. Ml. General 
Motors Building, Public Relations Staff 28 
pages. 

• The ABCs of Spray Equipment Third Edition' 
Toledo, OH: The De Vilbiss Company. 1 954 64 
pages. 

• Advertising and Promotion, Columbus, OH: 
Jhe Ohio State University, Ohio Agricultural 
Education • Curriculum Materials Service, 
1971. 32 pages. 

4 Agribusiness: Metal^orking, MontTgoisiery, 
AL: Alabama State Department of Education, 
Agricultural Education -Sej^ice. 

• Agricultural Business Procedures Urbana.lL: 
University of Illinois, Vocat|ona^ Agricultural 
Service. 32 p^'ges. 

• Agricultural Mechanics — Equipment. Col- 
lege Station, TX: Texas A&M University. De- 
partment of Agncultural Education, 1967. 5^ 
pages. 

Agricultural Mechanization A Guide for 
Plannn^ Occupational Programs. Albany, 
NY: The University of the State of New York, 
Bureau of Secondary Curriculum' Develop- 
. ment, 1969. 

• Agricultural Salesmansnip. Course Outline 
for Agricultural Machinery-Service Occupa- 

I tions. Columbus, OH: The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, The Center for Vocational Education, 
1965. 32 pages * 



4 Adapted 'ftom Career Preparation m Agricultural Equipment and 
Mechanics. A Curriculum Guide for High School Vocational Agriculture 
(Columbus, OH The Ohio State Univetsity 1974) 



Tools, Equipment, Supplies, and 

Facilities \ * 

The final section of most courses of study con- 
tains a list of recommendecitool^ equipment^and 
supplies needed to. teach the v*a^y^ciU34#r con- 
tained in^the course of study. For example, the 
following partial ' list of tools, equipment, and 
supplies might be recommended for programs m 
agricultural mechanics. 

• Dnll press - variable speed 

• Arc welders - 2^5 amp. A.C. 

• Carbon arc torch - Optional - 

• Acetylene welder sets - with two stage regr 
ulatdrs 

• Oxygen tanks ^ 

• Acetylene tanks 
'^9 Cylinder trucks 

• Steam jenny 

• Electncal engraving tool 

• Clutch aligning tool 

The quantity of itenris and the amount of facility- 
space needed will, of course, depend heavily^upon 
the numt^er of students to be enrolled, the nature 
. of the learning activities to be used, §nd the length . 
of the course offering.- , ^ ^ 

A sample partial list of some suggestions for' 
planning facilities in agricultural mechanics is 
shown in Sample 4 



SAMPLE 4 



FACtUTIES BUGGESTO^^^ 



SUGGESTED FAcjtlTlES 

The natare and extent o*f the faj 
and mechanics instruction will , 
the planried use df the fIcUitiesJ 



Ml 



I AGRfCULTURAt: ECIUIPMENT ' .\ 
7HANICS ' * • '^ A ♦ - , ' 

ided foi;agr|cu»tural equipment 
W fiy the projected enrollments^ 

^,hg educaiydn and <*ther groups, 

^ and the areas of emphasis to be'^infcludedJci' the course of study. The 
suggestions'which foljqw are to be consic(p'red dr^ly asgMicfestCr school 
Tacility planners and architects ^ 

^pac€^ Allocations 



i 



Rgcorffm^nded mlnlmurji-8p.&ce |[llocatiinsJor ac/onfhiodating twenty 

students npr QPntinn mrfiiHo"* ^ .V. ' . ' 




stud^nt^'per section include?. "1 ^\ 
classroom— 750 squa^ieet ' ' . 
office/cpnference roorTif^200 square feet * 
^hop or taboratory—7,0q0 square feet - 
outside pavel^and fenced storage area-^3,600 square feet, pf which 
1,500 square feet is covered by rcijof 

Ciassroom * J ^ ' ' 

The glassroom should be equippOT with movable/tables iind chairs to 
accommodate a minimum of twenty -students, .a tack board, sufficient 
chalKtoard space, a teacher's desk or fnovablejeacher's workbench, 
fijing^ablnets, shelf space, a. projection screen; and adequate electrical 
outlets. ' ' ^"^^ • ' . , ' 

^ A sm^ll display and sales counter witha cash register 4nd calculator can be 
set up for students to use. Such, equipmeot may be obtained from the 
agricultural business supplies and service prog ram when such a program 
is offered in the'sa^e school. . .\ ^ ' v / 

Consideration should be given to providirlgah entrance ^rom the shop to' 

. the classroom pf at least 7 feet wide Wpermit bringingishop itefns into (he 
classroom when desired. 



^ 



5 Career Preparation in Agricultural Equipment and Mechanics, p 8 



In addition to the "space allocations"^ and . 
•"classroom" sections presented in Sample 4, the 
curriculum guide referred to also contains rec-^ 
ommendations regarding other important aspects 
of facility plannmg such as specifications for an 
office/conference room, a laboratory; the floors, 
doors, tool storage area, lo<^er facilitiesr, lighting, ' 



, ventilation, electrical service, water, heating, com- 
pressed/air, etc. Whije not all guides of courses of 
sttidy wiH ne* to add ress all of these areas, those 
areas wlli^h are of special concern to the particu- 
lar program of course ^being offered should be 

, described. ^ . ' - ' 
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V^hile the SIX components described tn this in- 
formatiph sheet are not always found ma course of 
study, there is general consensus that each of the 
domponents descfH^d here ^sbbuld be present 
in any well-dQvelop^ettsCOurse of study in some 
states, a course of study is more b/oadly defined 
tp^ include "SUP h areas as specific instructional 
m'anagerpeot ^strategies and specific learning 
and^val/iation activities^ In most states, however, 
thes^ areas are included in either, the more de- 
tailed unitS'Of instruction, or the even more de- 
tailed lesson plans.^ 



6 To gam skHl in develoQ^ng unit and lesson plan^ you may wish to refer 
4o^Module 8-3. Develop a Unit of Instruction ^nd Module 8-4^ Develop 
a^^Lesson Plan o . 



3 cJ^^^se o'B^cr\\;e» y/sr^j-Devcr oorccxies 




To familiarize yourself with the scope, content, ajpd format of courses of 
study in your service area, you may wish to contact'your resource person or 
other experienced vocational teacher, the state department of education, 
or a local schpol admfnistrator or supervisor, and ask to raview courses of ^ 
study, curriculum gutdis, or co.urse outlines prepared for vocational 
courses or programs in yourservice area or occupational specialty 



The following items che.ck your comprehension of the matenaf^m the 
inform'ation sheet. The Course of Study, pp 6-15 Each of the five items 
requires a short essay-type response Please'^r^espond fully, but briefly and 
make sure you respond to all parts of'each item- 



. SELF-CHECK ^ 

1 Explain the relationship ota-B^rse of study to a unit of instruction and a lesson plan 
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2, Outl^e the major pbir^ts that%hould be addressed in a comprehensive "course description.' 




•3. Precise,, measurable student performance objectives are usdally not found in vocatiohdi'lfurses of 
study. Explain the reasons for this. ' , ' . 



atlorraWru 



IS 



'16 



4. Why are 



'time allocations" an essential cotnponen^ of any good course of study? 



J 



\ 



5. Reactto the statement, "There is common agreement among the various vocational service^ areas as 
to what constitutes a good course of study format." 



19 
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Compare your written responses on the Self-Check with the MadeJ An- 
swers given below. Your responses'need not exactly duplicate the mpdel • ' 
responses howler, you should have covered the same major points 
/ • ■ 



MODEL ANSWERS y 

1 . The course of study describes ih general terms 
the objectives, subject matter, and resources 
necessary for an entire vocational course or 
prog/am. As such/it is the fpundatian.for the 
more detailed instructional planinind a voca- 

, tional teacher does when developmaunit and « 
lesson plans. A unit of Instruction fopuses on 
one topic or skill or section of subject' matter 
Jisted in the course content portion of the 
course of study. Th^daiiy lesson piarY' focuses 
on oneor more student performance objectives 
to be achieved during a particular, unit of in- 

= structiOH:^ ^ 

Thu§, a written course pf study or cgurse out-' 
line might indicate that students are to develop 
human relations abiiiti,es. On the basis of that 
general guideline, a teacher would develop 
more detailed plans, in the form of unit and 
lesson plans, describing these abilities more 
specffically, and how (learning activities, evalu- 
ation procedures, etc.) tiiese abilities wiij be 
developed durin^g- classroom or laboratory in- 
struction^ ^ 

2. the course.description section of a course of 
study c/iv^s a general overview of the nature and 
qoais^f bourse or program, (t indicates— 

• who is to be taught' (e.g., eleventh and 
twelfth grad^tudents) 

• what'they ar#o be taught (e.g., bookkeep- 
ing, general office skills, etc.) 

• what degree of Skills IS tQ be attained (eg., 
entry-level) , ' * 

• where the training is to be' used (e.g., an 
accounting firm) 

^ • general employment conditions (e.g., a 
one-secretary office versus a firm with a 
large typirig/secretarial pool) 
A vocational course of study or course outline is 
intended as-a general guideline for teachers to 
help them as they plan specific learning ac-- 
tivities for students, and for administrators to 
help them as they m^ake decision^ about the 
vocational program. It describes the overall 
abilities or competencies students completing 
'a course or program will be expected to have. 



The course of study does not indicate to the 
teacher*texa'ctly how a particular topic or skill 
should be.taugh^, or exactly how students'.per- 
, formance >s to be measured. Ht is developed 
' before the teacher has bec^Pme familiar with the 
needs, interests, and abilities of his/her Jndi- 
vidual'students.'and before the-specrfic stan-, 
dards of performance required by industry have 
been determined. - \ • ' . 

Course of study objectives can and should indi^ 
c^te the genoj^l occupational standards of per- 
formance re?^jired. Specific, measurable stu- 
dent performance objectives are found in Hie 
teacher's unit and lesson pigns. These plaas 
describe4T0W a particular teacher will teach 
a particular group, of students ^ certain skjil 
' or piece of information, the condition? under 
which that learning will occur or a .competency » 
will be dehnonstrat^d, how well students will be 
expected to perform, what evaluation proce^^ 
dures will be used, etc. ' 

: It IS important that vocational tea^rs, in mak- 
iji'g 'their detailed instructional JBis for units 
and lessons, ^lave a gene^ral ide'sW how muah 

jX\xx\^ should be' spent on a particular area or 
topic. These sirggested time allocalhons repre- 
sent judgments (by tfie vocational teacher and 
oihers experi^^ed in the occufjatio^ni^ cur- 
riculum specialists, etc.) ai^ut the relative im- 
portance of a particular topic in a course, as 
well as the average amount of time it^should' 
take to cover it. For example, ^the suggested 
time allocations in an accounting/computing 
course of study jinight indicate thai more-time 
should be^spent on, and will be needed to cover, 
Sf5fec4fic bookkeeping and accounting skills 
than on generil pff ic6 procedures such as f iliq^g 
and answerin|g ttte- telephone. 

^These suggested time allocation^do ndl, of 
course, take into consideration the unique 
nfeedsof an individual group of students. Thus, 
they should be taken as general guidelines ta 
help inP#eveloping unit and lesson plans, plans 
which should reflect the actual classroom and 
school situation as much ^srpossible 
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5.. On the contrary, there is little agreement among 
the various vocajional service areas as to what 
' constitutes a good course of studyiprmat. E^ch 
service area hasjtspwn\vay of pfresernting in- 
struction, and^suafVorganizes the course of 
study to refwtthat structure (e.g., a twcS^ ver- 
^^\s% a four-year^prpgram; a program which fo- 
* cuses pn the {project method of instruction:; or a, 
program .owooperative (education and related 
instructiCMjQr In addition, variou^ service ar0as. 
school dfetrifts, and/or state deparimetits wiH 
^ake jfecisions about, how much detail is 



needed in a course of study, what Information 
should be supplied, and what should be left to 
* the planning pf the individual Vocationalteach- 
er or department. 

However, regardless of the degree detail and 
the organization, most developers of courses of 
study agree the document should outline 
the general objectives, subject matter, and 
resources of a course or program^ if ij is to 
n:)e useful to teachers and administrators as a 
planning guide. 



L€VEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed Self<yieckihould have covered the same major pointsas 
the Model Answers If yoa missed some points or have questions about any additional points you made, 
review the material in the irtf9rnjation sheet, The<:ourse of Study, pp. 6-15, or check with your resource 
person if necessary. ' ' / , ^ ^ « ^ ^ ' 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 



ObSl 2 ' vlKypotfietica^^ in a given case stud^ in developing a courses 



After completing the required reading, critique the •perform^ce^ 




You vvill be reading the information sheet, Procedures forbevelbping a' 
, Coarse of Siudy. pp. 62-39^ • • * ^ 

I \ r You may wish to locate anctmeet wife a vocational teacher or curriculum 

I optional specialist experienced in developing courses of study' to Ypvlew ahd dis- 

j^t^; Activity ; ^ 'c^ss the procedures he or she has followed in developing them. 



You will beheading the Case ^tudy, pp.40-41 , find Writing a critique of the 
performance of the teacher describficL ' ^. . ♦ 




You' will be-evaluating your competency in critiquing the teachers perfor- 
mance in dei7eloping a counse of study comparing "your completed, 
.icritique with the Model Critique, pp. 43^44. 
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Activity 



For information on the steps and procedures to be followed in developing 
the six components of a well-developed courseof study, read the following 
information sheetT 



PROCEDU^RES FOR DEVELOPING A COURSE OF STUDY 



Examination of the components ol-a-completed 
course of study does not show how it was de-- 
veloped, nor does it indicate the bases or data qn 
which it was constructed. It is the processes used 
In the development of a course of study whichare 
vitally important to its final usef ulnes^and success 
in 'preparing students for the occupation. 




If the developers u^e faulty or careless proce- 
dures in the production of the document, the final 

Prepare a Course Description 



product might have fill the aj^pearances of a good 
course of study, and yet be worselhah useless. If, 
for example, the subject matter content is based 
on intuitive-hunches or personal preference, rath- 
er than verified procedures, students and teacher 
maV waste valuable time teaching and learning the 
wrong skills. ♦ . ^ 

This does not mean, of course, that there Is only 
one ppssible method of developing a course- of 
study, nor does v[ imply that curriculum developers 
know aU the answers to the-comp]exq4Jestions o.f 
wljat students shouJd learn, and how teachers 
should instruct. However, enough is known to pro* 
vide.a basis for developing an effective course o? 
study on which to base your instruction. 

, Most curriculum developers would organize the 
work of developing -et course of study for voca- 
tional education into eight major tasks. Each of 
these may involve several sub-tasks, and some 
wouldMnclude input from outside sources. The> 
sequence o^ tasks (the steps) in developing a' 
course of study are shown in Figure 2. Each of 
these steps will be discussed In the section that 
follows. 
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Because the course description indicates the 
basic goals and purposes of the course,'-^ust be 

. the first component of the cburse of study to be 
developed and decided on. It is not to be applied 
as ornament to a* vocational course that alrea'dy 
exists. The purposes of a course evolve out of the 

' jgoals of the entlre'school, the goals of the total, 
vocational prograrfi, and the goals of the service 
area.^ In preparing your course description, you 
need to examine existing statements of the goals 

. and objectives of th^ total e.ducational program, 
the total vocational fjr.ogram, and your service area 
to helpdeterrnine the basic'purpose of your course 
and ensure that itVeflects (is consistent with) these 

* broad goals and objectives. 



7 To gain skill In developing vocational program goals and objectives at 
these levels,' you may wish to refer to Module A-6. Develop Program 
Qoa/s and Objectives 

m 

\ 



For^xample, the school and the total vocational 
p/ogram may have as a major goal that of provid- 
ing opportunity for students of all abilities to pre- 
pare for employment in the community. The voca- 
tiopal agriculture program may provide for student 
and community needs in agricultural occupations; 
the purpose of the course in iawa care riiay be to 
provide students of moderate abilities the oppor- 
tunity to find useful employment in arl occupation 
' of growing demand.lf \\ is difficult to specify and 
clarify the goals and purposes of the course, there 
may be some seridus question as to the value of 
thecpurse itself.^ 

Once you have stated the broad goals, ypu are 
j-eady to address the five elements' of the course 
•description: who is to be taught, what'th;ey are to 
be taught, what degree of skill is to be attained, 
where training will be used, and what the general 
employment conditions will be. 
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Keep in mind that these, decisions will at this 
point B|J)road and general. You t>an say that the 
•^courseis- designed to tram s^dents who are 
juniors of moderate ability (who) in the entry-level 
skills (tiegree of skill) needed to gam employment 
gs cook's assistants at*fast-f ood sfervice operations 
(where). You can say that employment opportuni- 
ties in this area are numerous; that, locally, further 
on-the-job training is provided; and that employee 
benefits are adequate (conditions) And, you can 



broadly*describe the final element (what is to be^ 
taught) by saying that students will be taught skills ^ 
in applying for a job.^reparing and scrying food, * 
stocking food, ensuring safe conditions, etc 

However until you have actually completed all 
the steps involved in developing ygur course of 
^study» you cannot be more specific. The'coufse 
descnption should be broadly stated, designed to 
provide a framework and a guide for the further 
.development of .the course of study. ^ 



FIGURE 2 



STEPS IN DEVELOPING A COURSE OF STUDV 



PREPARE 
A COURSE DESCRIPTION 



LITERATURE . . . 
EXPERT OPINION 



PREPARE LI^T OF RELEVANT 
OCCUPATIONAL TASKS 



PREPARE GENERAL 
OBJECTIVES FOR THE COURSE 



SCHOOL & PROGRAjVI 
GOALS 



DEVELOP.tHE 
COURSE OUTLINE 



\ 

\ 



TASK ANALYSES ■ 



J 



\ 



ADVISORY f 
COMMITTEE 



GROUP OBJECTIVES IN 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
SEQUENCE 



ALLOCATE 
INSTRUCTIONAL TIME 



PREPARE 
, LIST OF REFERENCES 
& RESOURCES 



ASSEMBLE COMPONENTS 
, INTO FINISHED" 
COURS^^^STUDY 

• , * 
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AteacherdevelQpihgacourse of study may find . occupational^ requirements. The vocational' pro- 
that a course description already exists and needs gram advisory committee ma/also be ujed to help 
simply to be rpvrgwed and'brp(|ght up to date in the teacher clar^fy the goals ancf purposes .of h 
light of current student interests and needs, and -specific course 

Prepare^List of Relevant Occupational Tasks 

1 '4 , ^ • !^ — :: ^ — ^ ^ <t ! 



^Identifying exactly what is \6 be taught the 
purpose of this second step in the procedures for 

* develop!^ a course of study Quite obviously, this 
' stepj4is critical, no^ only to the' success of the 

docuflfent, bat to the valu^ of the whole occupa- 
tioi^rptogram An errorih thiipking at this stage of ' 
the process can lead to^a pragram ,from which 
studefHts Jeave .ill-|)repared to"^ent6r their chosen 

, occupations. In recent.years/t^chiiiqu^s'for rden- 
tifying relevant occupational tasks have been 

' given increased atte'ntion, which shp^ild' improve 
the'effectiveness of vocational^ progi^'^ms 

t Occupational Analysed . 

Task lists for a specific vocational progcam can 

* be'd^rived from an occiipational analysis for the 
partic^jlar occupation An occupational analysis 
involved gathenng dala from workers and super- 

-visoig in a given ocpupatibn, and i results in a 
lengthy and detailed list'of^tl)e tasks performed 
on the job by these workers | 




Your school system may have Cotiducted an oc- 
cupational analysis qs part of the preparation for 
inslalling the new vocational education program, 
or the state department of vocational* education 
may have furnished an occupational analysis 
to your school for curriculum_development pur- 
poses. If an analysis is already availabjle, it ^hould 
be used as the- basis for ideqtifyihg occupational 
tasks. 

If an analysis is not already available, there are 
several ways that one may be acquired. ' ^ * 



• If IS possible for the vocational teacher or 
school to cbnduct an occupational analysis. 
This IS a lengthy and'complex process.® - 

•"You may locate sources of occupational 
analyses througf) your bureau or cjivision of 
vocational education at the statS department 
of education. * * - ' ... 

• Jhe Center for Vocational Educatipn has 
- available three directones of'task inv^entor^, 

c^vpj'ing . 600-700 occupations/ which' yo,u * 
' • cari consult.^ 

From the occupational analysis, you must select 
tho^e tasks which descnbe rtot onl^ the oocupa- 
' tion specified in the course descnption, but also 
the occupational level. Tasks: performed by an 
entry-level auto^mechanic, for example, will very 
likely differ from those performed by a journeyman 
auto mechanic. 

As you examineMhe occupational analysis afid 
attempt to identify the tasks' appropriate to your ' 
course, you should apply three questions to each 
task. you consider. 

• Is the task actually performed by the level of 
yvorker you are going ta traih? )The worker 

«> m.ust be competent in those 4asks basic to the 
level at whicti he/she wishes t6 enter, and the 
training must be such that students ca?i im- 
mediately apply the competencies on the'jo^ 

• * • Is the,task cr\tical to the job success of this 
level of worker? If tals1<s are identified which 
X can make a d>ffer^nc§ betweerr'jbb success 

- ' and job failure, and ^students are taught to- 
perform these tasks, they can Optimize tt^eirr^ 
job performartce.^^^*. • ^ ' ^' 

Is it fedsiWe for the^chool to provide instruc' . 
' '^tion in the task? Some tasks can be learned 
"readily in afoVm^l educational setting^Com- 
petency in other tasks, because of their na- 
ture, can be developed only on the job. If an 
occupational competency does not lend itself 
taformal in-school training, then it should not 
be irtcludad in the course outline. 



8 To gam skill in conducting such an analysis, you pihy wish to refer to 
MddUle A-7. Conduot an Occupational Anelysts 

9 Tho Directory of task Inventories (Columbus. OH The Center for"' 
Vocational Education. The Ohio State. University, Vol, 1—1974, Vol II— 
1^5. Vol 111-1976) 
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Once the tasks of the desired occupational level 
have been identified, they should be placed in a list 
similar to that shown m Sample 5, The tasks can be 
grouped according to duties, or they can be left in 
a random order at this point. Though *such ta^k 



■i 



listing^ should be prepared with care, you should 
, remember that sipce preparing a course of study is 
a developmental process, changes can be made in 
the results at any tjjpe. ' 



SAMPLE 5t 

OCCUPATIONAL T^SK LIST 



Grocery Store Cashier-Checker^^ 

1. Manipulate cash register keys ? - ^ 

2. Determine unit price of multiple-p^'iced items * . . 

3. Process cash refunds * 

4. Write custoitier's charges 

5. Ring up orders of merchandise on cash register 

6. Calculate sales tax 

7. Change cash register receipj/{ape • 

8. Refer customer's complaints to proper store authority 

9. Change pri^ces on pre-stocked merchandise 

10. Identify acceptjbll checks . 

11. Issue trading stamps 

.12. Fill out a cash register daily balance form 

13. Correct cash register errors ^ ' . ^ 

14. Stock merchandise in racks and orr shelves 

15. Record customer's requests for merchandise 

16. Accept consumer coupons 

* 17? Check out Federal /Food St^imp purchases 
18. Price-niark merchandise 
; .-|9 Prepare cash drawer forjjaily business 

20. Adjust customer's complaints ' 

21. Prepare check-out area for business 

22. Bag customer's orders of merchandise 

"53. Accept and record customer's accounts receivable 

24. Weigh, price-jmark, and bag produce ' . 

25. Answer customer's inquiries * , ■ / , 
26'. Process bottle refunds 

. 27 .^Make change ' 



10 Taken From A Cataloa of Performance Obiechves. Cntenon-Referenced Measures, and Perforrpanc^uides for Grocery Store Cashier-Checker 
Lexmgton r Smver^? of Kentucky. The Curr.culum Development Center for Kentucky, 1975) -Copynght.By the yocat.onal.Techmca) Education 
Consortium of States (V-TECS). 33 catalogues of objectives are available from thi^ consortium to persons m the 16 rr^ember states 
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other Methods 

Using the results of an occupational analysis is 
not the only way to identify the .skills to be taught i n 
a vocational program. In fact, the scientifically de- 
rived analysis, employing random samples of in- 
cambent worke^rs and sophisticated data pr^ce^i 
sing techniques, is a relatively recent develop- 
ment. Traditionally, othrer methods of identifying 
occupational tasks have utilized expert-opinion in 
'some form, • a • 

. One soiiFce of Qxpert opinion i$ found in previ- 
ously developed courses of study and curriculum 
guides. These may be available to you from your 




, own school, from your state department of educa- 
tion, from vocational curnculum laboratories, or 
ihro^gh the National Network for Curriculum 
Coordination in Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion — NNCCVTE (a network of six regional centers 
funded by the U. S. Office of Education to facilitate 
the uniform shari^fg of curricUlum materials on a^ 
nationwide basis). 

Courses of study and curriculum guides de- 
veloped by others may be of great value to you in 
identifying the tasks or topics ofTnstruction that 
professional v^orkers in your occupational area 
dtfem to be important These documents may also 
include desirable related instruction topics, and 
material that may be useful to you as you construct 
other components of the course ot^study. There 
are two cautions that yo.u need to keep in mind as 
you review courses of study for possible adapta- 
tion to your.own program. 

• Thd jgoals and aims of your program, and 
those on which the course of study is based, 
may be sorhewhat different. These diffe/ences 
must be carefuliylal^n into account, and the 
occupational tasks^^elected accordingly. 

• Any curriaul^^ guide or outline m'ay not be 
completely current. In a fast-moving techno- 
logical world, it is diifficult to find pnnted ma- 
terials th'at are up to date, so the teacher using 
such material will neetfi to review and update 
the information carefully. 



Thefre are other source^ of information that can 
be'u$^d as rgsources foridentifying occupational 
tasks. Currei^l! textbooks, reference books, and 
manuals in the occupational area are often or- 
ganized around tasks. Technical periodical litera- 
ture (magazines, journals, pamphlets) often de- 
scribes new jobs aod operatrons. Government 
documents may be a rich source of occupational 
task lists orjjescriptions of n^W skills beingused in 
the field. These kinds of sources can be used indi- 
vidually, or they can be used as a check against 
each other to make sure the final task list or topic 
list is as complete and up to date as possible. 

Verify Tasks and Topics 

Whether the course content is generated Irom' 
textbooks and other reference documents, expert 
opinion, or task analyses, it is important that you 
proceed to verify the task and topic list to ensure 
that it is appropriate to your specific program and 
local rieeds. One of the best and most convenient 
•ways of doing this is to involve your advisory 
committee in reviewing the list and suggesting 
improvements. ^ 

The advisory committee should examine each 
task or topic separately, decide whether it-is actu- 
ally performed by workers in your local area, and 
determine whether the task is critical to' the job 
success of 4he worker. The participatibn of the 
advisory committee in helping select and verify the 
validity of course content will hot only .strengthen 
the instructional program, but will encourage their 
futuse support of the program. 

Cluster and Sequence the Topics 

After you have developed the lists of tasks and 
topics, you are ready to. organize the tasks into a. 
logical learning sequence. First, the tasks need to 
be grouped or "clustered" for instructional pur- 
poses. A cluster, in this sense, is a group of tasks or 
related topics that should be' taught together. A 
particular lesson or a unit of instruction may cover 
just one occupational task, or several. There must 
be some rationale for the cluster.or some relation- 
ship among the tasks. The rationale may be teased 
on instructional efficiency, educational logic, limi- 
tations of equipment, size of task, etc. 

^ The tasks, or clusters of tasks, then need to be. 
placed in a sequence, or order, to form the cotn- 
plete instructional program. The sequence must 
be constructed so- as to make educational' sense 
and maintain student motivation. There is no sim- 
ple formula or set of ruleslhat can be applied to 
developing the sequence. The teacher will need to 
draw on his or her professional training and occu- 
pational experience, and may have to enlist the aid 
of consultants or members of the advisory comml 
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tee to decide at )ust what point in the program the 
student must accomplish each of the tasks. The 
following guidelines should be considered in the 
clustering and sequencing process^ 

Develop>the sequence of task^r^nd topics by 
using the nature of the content as a guide. 
Progress from simple notions to cor 
principles, from basic tasks to those rea^Tring 
a high level of skHL Analyze the^am of 
needed skills (competencies) to^etermine 
which skills must^e learhed/oefore others 
can be attempteck^^TtH<stration of a sequen- 
tial Cham of cofnpetencie^i^hown in Figure 

Consider the location of experiences and the 
resources rej^uired for vanous tasks Some 
topics relate to subject matter knowledge )hat 
may be completed in the classroom, o^ers 
require special laboratory facilities or uprlisual 
amounts of time.^ Still other tasks may require 
work QFfa job site Availability of laboratory 
ar)d-flpld settings may determine the order in 
wbich^expenences may occur 



• The ways m which students learn (the psy- 
chology of learning) suggest another consid- 
eration m sequencing and clustering tasks or 
topics. QonsidBf student interests, concerns, 
and motivations. Vary the tasks so that highly 
motivating tasks will be interspersed among 
more routine ones. 

• Consider the instructional and learning ef- 
ficiency of grouping tasks. Tasks that have 
knowledge and skill relationships, which can 
be readily learned together or are convenient 
to teach simultaneously, may be combined to 
fol'fn larger topics. 

A, sequence of tasks for the grocery stores 
cashier-checker is shown in Sample 6 The tasks 
are clustered, and are in the order in which they 
will appear in the final course outline and the order 
in which they wilT be ta^ught^ Each cluster ha$ been 
summarized by a topic heading. The left-hand col- 
umn presents the major topics (clusters), the nght 
. column shows the tasks that comppj^e the topics 



Prepare-General Objectives for the Course 



The third major step in the coursq of study de- 
velopment process is the specification of overall 
course objectives. There is little agreement as jo 
the form that course of study objectives should 
take. Some educators feel that course of study 
objectives should indicate only the broad pur- 
poses or gqals of the course (e.g , To develop 
competencies needed by students engaged in or 
preparing to engage in horticultural occupations). 
These educators feel that speci-fic (and appropri- 
ate) student performance objectives can be de- 
veloped only after the teacher knows the specific 
abilities, interests. -and needs ofhis/her students 
aod the amount of time that can be devoted to the 
particular topic of concern. 

'Others, feel that coarse of study objectives 
should be very specific, stated in performance 
term§, measqrable.^and with the conditions de- 
scnbed (e.g., Given previous classroom and labo- 
ratory instruction, 4he student will be able-to list 
and demonstrate the ten steps nfecessary in de- 
signing a corsage, wedding bouquet, and cen- 
terpiece) 
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^ The best approach is probably between the two 
extremes. A course of study shoLild indicate m a 
general way what the student will be expected to 
do after completing the course. This means, then, 
that student performance objectives which specify 
the terminal behaviors, conditions, and specific 
criteria of acceptable performance should be de- 
velpped as part oflhe lesson planning process 
rather than^^as part of a course of study.This is nqt 



to say, however, that the general objectives con- 
tained in a course of study cannot or should not 
specify anything with regard to the general occu- 
pational standards of^performance expected by 
industry. Identifying these general occupational 
standards can make your course objectives more 
useful bases for planning units and lessons, 

FIGURES 



How, then, should the coarse of study objectives 
be developed? Once the important topics that will 
constitute the course content have been deter- 
minefJ, the topics clustered and finally sequenced, 
you are ready to look at the major areas of instruc; 
tion that your course will deal with. 



(WIN OF COMPETENCIES FOR BAKINQCOOKIES 



Identify 
ingcedlents 



Opera]t&4^ 'ff 
Electric . 
Mixer 



Operate 
Cookie 
Press 



Read 
English 



Re'ad 
Recipe 



Measure 
Ingrbdients 



Mix 
Ingredients 



Form 
Cookies 



Bake 
Cookies 




• Reacp 
Dials^ 



T 



Set Oven 
to Temp* 



I 



Set 
Oven Timer 



Operate 
Oven 
Safely 
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SAMPLE 6 




COURSE TOPICS 


. C 




. ' ' GROCERY STORE fcASHIER^'CHECKER 


Topic c 


Task Clusters 


Operating the cash register , ♦ 


Manipulate ca^h register keys 
Cocrect cash register errors 
Change cash reg^ister tape 


Calculating unit price of multiple-priced items ^ 

•% 


Determine unit price of multiple-priced items, 

> 


Calculating sales tax ' . * 


\ 

Calculate safes tax' <^ ^ 


Checking out loose produce y^-- 


.Weigh, price-nrtSrk, andT^ag produce 


' \ I ^ 




Handling refunds *v \x 


Process cash refunds 
Process bottle refunds' 


^. - Handling trading stamps and coupons 


Accept consumer coupons 
Issue trading stamps 






Accepting customers' payments 


Identify'ac6eptable checks ^ * 
Make change 


Handling charge accounts 


Write customer's charges 

Accept and record customer's accounts re- , 

ceivable \ 


Preparing for work ' . ' 

_ i 


Prepare check-out area for business, ^ 
Prepare cash drawer for<laily business 


Checking out custonjers • 


Ring up orders of mercljandise ori cash regis- 
ter 

Check out Federal Food Stamp purchases . ^ 






* * 

. Jask Ciusteif 




Fill out a cash rAol^tAr Hailv/ hatanro form 


mf^iMm^'i^"^^^ >■ . ■'■ 
^^ftlpg:^^(^ers^Qf ^merchandise > - . 


Bag customer's orders of merchandise 


Walnjhg got^d custojner relations , 


Answer customer's inquiries 

Adjust customer's complaints ■ 

Refer customer's complaints fo proper store 

authority ^ ' 

Record custohier's requests for merchandise 


"i^i'fWV'f.J^^' - ^ */ ^ 

* ;::gtpckfng merchandise _ ^ 


•Price-mark merchandise 
Stock mercharftJise in racks and on'shetves 
^ Change prices on pre-stocked merchandise 



In an automotive mechanics cou rse of study, for 
example,.a major Instructional area might well be 
that of "maintaining and repairing, fuel systems.". 
Such an instructional area' might be concerned 
-with 20 or more jo^ tasks that may have been 
derived from'an oecupat^ional analysis survey, as 
illustrated in Saynple 7. \ \ 

While specific student (berfocmance objectives 
for a lesson plan might ^e developed for each of 
these pccupatipnal ta§1<s, they are too narrow for 

^ the'development of either unit or course of study 

* objectives. Note that several of the tasks^listed in 
Sarhple? deal with carburetors (tapks 1, 5. 7, 8, 10, 
. and^2)aad two of the tasks involve erhission con- 
trol syatems (tasks 1 3 and ?3). In this situation, the 

. related tasks probably should be consolidated and 
their respective steps or activities ihtegratQd. If^this 

•type of action is decided upon, one or more gen- 
eral objectives should be prepared for the total 

. group. Such a consolidated listing and course ob; 

'jectlve are shown in Sample 8. 
» 

While the* course abjective stated in Sample 8 
indicates what the student should be able to 'do, 
nothing is said abomt4he occupational standards 
of performance expected. A more usefur(in terms 
of instructional planning) course of study objec- 
tive would read asfolfo^s: Thesfbdentwill beable 
to maintain and repair automotive fuel systems in 



* accordance with the specifications contained in 
the manufacturer^'s service manuals. Another way 
of stating the objective would be as follows: Given 
an autohiobile on which the defects in the fuel 
system have beeh identified, the student will be 
able to replace, reassemble when necessary, in- 

^stall, and adjust^ny part of the fuel system accord- 
ing to the manufacturer's specifications. 

Because the standards of occupational perfor- 
mance ^^(pected by local industry are seldom ccJfV^ 
trained in occupational analyses, core courses of 
study, or curriculum guides, it is recommended 
that the criteria and/or standards for the course 
objectives' be "established with the aid of an oc- 
cupational advisory committee knowledgeable 
about, «r}d experienced in. the occupation(s) in- 
volved. On the basis, of your experiences, you 
might suggest standards or criteri^iof-eHClTobiec- 
tive which could then be reviewed by members of 
the advisory committise ip prder:fo?answe'rthe fol- 
lowing question^bout each-^blecHye. \ 

• Is the perfofmance cor^'ott^^^ajed-? /' * 

• Are the standards ^^^&fid''aoc^ , 
If standards are.prbyideU.SS'jpa=i1 of 4^ occupa- 
tional ^ihalysis, thegeihoMC<b,e«^^ How- 
ever, these too s}f)Ofm}^^^ by the advisory ' 
committee. ^ .-^/^J^M^': 
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•SAMPLE 7 

JOBTASKS^^ 



Automotive Mechanldf ^ ^ ^ 

Inttructfonai Area: Maintaining and Repairing Fuel Systems' 

*^ 1, -Adjust* earburetpr 

2, Adjust dpvemors ' . 

3. Analyze for moisture or foreign particle level in fuel 

; 4. Analyse fuel injection problems byi means of electrical diagnostic equipment 

5, Clean carburetor > - 

6. Clean or replace fuel filter units ' ' 

; 7/ Inspect, clean, and adjust choke unit (automatic and manual) ^ 

8. Inspect, service, or replace carburetor air clearfer 
' 9. Inspect/service, or replace gas tank, cap, and sending unit 

10. lns|all carburetors ' - 

11. Measure fuel flow and pressure ;^ . * 

12. Perform operational checks of govermrs 

13. Perform operational inspections of eThaust emission control systems 

14. Perform operational inspections of fuel systems 

15. Remove, servige, or replace fuel punlps ^ * • 
, 16, Repair governors 

• 17. Repair or replace eleafrical ^uel injection. com[3Uter . ^ 
is. Repair or replace fuel injectors ' ' ^ ' 

19?*Repalr or replace fuel injector pumps * 
20. Repalr.or replace fuel lines and hoses 

21^ Repair or replace wiring* harness for ele^ronic fuel Injection system ^ 

22. Repair or service carburetors ■ , ' • * \ 

23. Repair or service.exViaust emission control systems* 

24. Service or replace manifold heat controls , ' . 
25* Service or replace units 4r} v.acuam systems ^ 



<^ #• . • 

1 1 Sidney D Bo'rcher and Paul B U,ter. Automotive Mschamcs Occupavdnal Performance Survey. Interim Report (Columbus, OH The Center lot 
Vocatlonai Education, Tlie Otw^Sfate Universijy, 1973), p 45 




Develop Course Outline /Sequehce Objectives 

Once you h'^e developed one or more course objectives should be written in a utiiform manner, 

objectives for each of the instructional areas iden- contain some indication of the occupational stan- 

tified ip the "clustering and sequencing of top- dards involved, and be sequenced in he most 

ICS" phaseof the course of study development pro- logical order. Normally, if a good job oTclustenng 

cess you will have completed t*ie development of and sequencirrg the topics in the previous phase 

■crurarobrectives phase ' ■ was done, and only one general objective is written 

' H , ,^ K for each instructional area, the sequencing will be 

' The course of study objectives should then be automatic, 
developed into a course outline. In this outline, the 
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SAMPLE 8 



QipNSp^^^ LISTI NGiAND 0BJECnVEi2 ^ 

^'^/I'v , ' ^ — - 

^^^j^utbmotrve Mecharjics ' . ^ ; 

1 >Clean or replace^fuel filter units , ' 

% 2/ Determine quality aftdllow of fuel 

'I^^^^P®^^' s®*^'^®' 'or replace gas tank, cap, sending unit, andjines , * , . 

Maintain and repair carburetors / 
5. Remove, service, or replace fuel purrSps* . ' , ' /' ^ 
^ . 6. Repair, repj&ce, or service fuel injection' system components 

' 7. Hepair or service exhaus't emission control system - . , ' - ^ 

/ 8* Service or replace units in vacu^um systems - f ' 

^ Course Objective; The student wilfbe able to maintain and repair automotiv^e'fuel systems. 



12 Adapted from BofCher and Leiter. Auton^tive Mechanics Occupational P^erformance Survey, p 45 

Allocate Instructional Time 



Anotl^er of the import9nt steps in^.^e pjoQgs§,pf 
developing a course of study involves indicating 
the amount of instructional time which sljoul,0''be 
devoted to each topic or unit of instruction. This is 
^very important.^^s time is usually onepf the major 
course constraints to be dealt with. Its importance 




can be readily perceived vVhen you consider ]the 
number and scope of the, learning experiences 
with which students must be provided within the 
time available. ' , , > " 

'ideally^Vour prime consideration should be the 
instructional /fieeds an<Qareer giDals of each of 
your students, and timfe anould not be a factor. The 



student should receive the amount of training 
' needed irrespective of Jime. Given a number'of 
•well-constructed couhe outlines which forcrt'a 
program, you should be able to determine'how 
many hours are required for each unit. The total 
unit hours needed for each course should be the 
' deciding factor in determining, how long each 
. course should ba The total cour's^ hours needed 
should be the deciding factor in determining how . 
long the* program should 'be. 

However, schooling at present is time-based, 
and you will have to adjust your plans to meet this 
reality If time will hot allow you to cover all the 
topics you have outlined, there are two alterna-. 
tives. One is to alter. the^ characteristics of the' 
"who" i/i the course description (e.g., require s?ii- 
dents to possess sl<iirs in more of the specific tasks 
when they ent^rthe course). This is not often prac- 
tical, however, since it may meah crowdindi too 
much content into a prerequisite course or de- 
veloping a whole new course to fill th^gap. The 
other alternative is to reduce the length of the 
course'by (1) eliminating some objectives. (2) re- 
ducing the standards to be attuned, or^3) some 
.combination of the two. 

If the ^second alternative is to be implemented, 
care should be taken to ensure that^he tasks and 
topics which are absolutely necessary to provide 
the students with the entry-level skills they need 
are not eliminated. Students entering the course 
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should not be started on tasks they cannot handle/ 
Students completinii the course should be ^de- 
*quately prepared for the next'course in the se- 
quence or for placement on the^job. 

- Furthermore, standards of performance should 
be reduced only ihhey arp not reduced beloV*;the 
performance level required for on-the-job success. 
I'f students still require a great deal of on-the-job 
training when they start.seeking employnri^nt, their 
chances of being hired for the job of their choice 
may be greatly reduced. 

To determine if your course outline is realistic in 
terms of the time available, you should first deter- 
mine the time frame established for the course: 

semester, a quarter, number of class sessiorfS^^ 
'^numbpif of hours, etc. Such limitsare usually estab^ 
lished by administrative or supervisory personnel. 




^Next. specific time allocations should be as- 
signed to each topic. In the course of study, this 

' could be done by assigning times to the -instruc- 
tional areas and/or units. Examples of how,time is 
assigned on the basis of instructional areas are 
shown in Samples 2 and 9. It is easier to determine 

, if the assigned times are realistic, however, if you 
assign time^or both the instructional ar^as and 
the units within each area. Ex^imples of this type of 
time allocation are shown in Samples 3 and 10 
Notice that in Samples-9 and 10, the time is spe- 



cified in instructional hours This is recommended 
since It is a more precise measure thap^ other 
commonly used measures such as semesters Or 
quarters. 

In assigning instructional time to 'the various 
topical areas, start by using your own judgments 
Your,experiences should be supplemented by re- * 
ferring to other relevant cou!;m| of study, cur- 
riculum guides, instructional units, or similar cur- ; 
riculum materials in ah effort to determine \he bfe'- 
liefs of others concerning thafm^toictional time , 
necessary for specific topics. ^ " ' \ 

The assigned times should then be revie\lved by 
arKadvisory committee composed of persons 
knowledgeable about and experienced in the oc- 
cupatfon(s) involved. During their review, these 
persons should indicate whether the;^'feel the as- . 
signed times are realistic. 

Once you kndW exactly how many 'hours you 
have available for your course and have estimated 
t(^ number of-hours required for the instructional 
areas and/or uriits in your course outhne, you can 
'then determine*if your course outlinejs realistic. If . 
not, you will have to make th^ necessary adjust- 
ments. 

The assignment of instructional time should be 
recognized a^ a rather difficult task, dspecially for 
the beginning teacher. At best, these assigned 
times should be considered as guides, with the 
actual instructional tim'e varying according to the 
specific charactenstics of the students and the 
facilities. However, you should stilLtry to make 
, assigned times as realistic as possible if you are to 
accomplish all yoiir objectives. ^ 

Even when an insti'fcctional program is operat- 
ing on a completelyjndividualized concept, Jimes 
should be specified! These times can then be used 
by both tfre teagher^rfld the students in evijuating ^ 
student progress ^a^ m planning future i^uca- 
tjonal experiences^ 
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SAMPLE 10 , 

iMl ALLOCATIONS: -AREAS AND UNITS^^ 



'■'iSt'' 



' !^ "Jristr^^^^ Area'TTThe Shop dn<ithe*eosmetologist 
al^ V .'^ * Unit 1.1 1 Professional Projection . 
.*\I^'V J Unit 1:2: H>/giene and Good Grooming 
/ f . ^ Unit,1.3: Anatomy^and Physiojogy , 
. ' 'JJnit 1.4: The BeaCly-Salon o^School 

'.^instructional Area 2: Sterilization Practices in tjie 

. . ^ .^^^ ' Beauty Salloh' 
' ; ' " -^v^: Unit 2.1: Bacteriojogy 

' ' Unit 2.2: Sterilization ,\ . 

Instructional Area 3: Scalp and Hair Applicatior^s and 
Shampooing ' 
Unit 3.1: Shampooing 
Unit 3.2: The SklFi^ . 
Unit 3.3: .The Scalp 
' Unit 3.4: The Hair 
Unit 3.5: Chemistry 



HourSc 



Total 
Hours 

" 59' 



Instructional Area 4: 
Unit 4.t; 
.--Unit 4.2 
Unit 4,3 
-''Unit4.4 
Unit 4.5 
Unit 4.6 
Unit 4.7 



Hairstyling ^ 

Introduction to Hairstyling 

FingerWaving 

•Maypole Curl 
:*Pin,Curl 
: SculptureXurl - 
: Roller Curl 
: Cascade Curl . 



Instructional Area 5 
Unit 5.1 
► J Unit 5.2 



Manicuring 
The Nail 

Bones and Nerves of the Arm and 
Hand 

' Unit 5.3: Muscl6s of the Hand, Arm, and 
Shoulders 

Unit 5.4: Blood Supply of the Arrn and Hand 
Unit 5.5: The Plain Manicure ^ « 



Instructional Area 6: 
" Unit 6:1: 
Unit6.2: 
..Unit 6.3: 



Hair Pressing and Iron Curling 
Introduction 
Hair Pressing 
Iron Curling 



37 
4 
15 
3 



4 
•12 



10 



10 

4' 
3 
2 

7 

17 
9 
11 
24 
20 
5 



1 
2 
37 



TOTAL HO 



ma/ 



29^ 



93 



46 



27 



270 



13 Adapted from Dorothy S.Mank,w and Michael A Beiante, Beauty Culture I leac/^er s Gu/de (New Brunswick. NJ Rutgers--The State University. 
Vocational-Technical Curriculum Laboratory, 1973), p 5 
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Prepare List of References and Resources 



The nexfstep in the development process, iden- 
tiiying the materials needed to support your 
course of study, involves considerable judgment. 
You will ne^ed to m^ke decisions ^t t^is point con- 
cerning the references, audiovisual materials, 
equipment, tools, and facilities which wiJI be 
needed to coffduct the course yotT have outlined, 
However,4he list you prepare will not be a detailed 
list of every sjngle item you will need to present 
each lesson or unit; only selected references and 
resources should be mcluded in thexour^e of 
study. ^ 




For example, although' a particular lesson in a 
course may require a quantity of specific j:efer^ 
• ences and resources (e.g^1 handout, 3 supple- 
mentary references, 1 film, 4 models, and 10 trans- 
parencies), these will not be listed in the course of 
study. For the course of study, you^need to identify 
major Items such. as a basic textbook, student 
workbooks, a series of 8 mm film loops, a piece of 
equipment, or a set of tools— items which would 
aid in the achievement of the broad objectives 
contained in your course of study.^"* 

References and Audiovisual lOlateriais 

Printed references and audiovisual aids which 
might be considered for inclusion in. your course 
of study can be located through a number of 
sources. By reviewing core courses of stydy and 
curriculum guides produced by state departments 
of educatioli, curriculum laboratories, and teacher 
educati6h departments, you can locate a number 
of recommended materials. 



14 To gam further skill in determining what references and resources^ 
are needed to support your course 0/ study, ypu may wish to refer to 
Module Project Instructional Resource Needs 



Recent publishers' catalogues are another 
source of ideas for both references and au- 
diovisual materials. In addition?. Resources in Vo- 
cational Educatioh (RIVE), a bi-monthly publica- 
tion gyoduc^ by The Centerfor Vocational Educa- 
tion, can provide yquwith indexes to, and sum- 
maries (abstracts) of^ a variety of instructional and 
j-^seffrch material intended primarily for teacher pr 
student use. 

A primary consideration in(selecting any mate- 
rial is whether it could help in\he achievemfent of 
•your course objecfives. In addinefvU^wever, you 
need to measure each tentative iX&m against a 
.number of otheY criteria. 

• All materials must be designed for the level of^ 
students for whom your course is designed. 

• Written materials need to be appropriate for 
th§ general reading level of the students for 
whom your course is designed. 

• Materials should contain no racial or sexuaP" 
stereotyping. 

• Materials should be realistic, accurate, and up * 
to 'date. 

Materials should be motivational. 

Materials should be of high quality. ' . 

Materials should be stjil available for pur- 
chase. 

• Audiovisual materials should be appropriate 
for the.equipLment and facilities you have or 
will have available. 

. Ohce you have "tentatively selected and evalu- 
ated potential materials, you could ask your advi- 
sory committee to review yoJr list and suggest 
additions or deletions. 

Facilities, Equipment, and Tools 

Ybur own occupational experience and profes- 
sional training and^experience (and that of your 
fellow vocational teachers) will be of considerable 
help to you in specifying the facflittes, equipment, 
and tools needed for your cc^rse of study: IrracTdi- 
tion, persons from business and industry and. 
members of your advisory committee can be of* 
much help ir^this area and should be consulted^ 

, Equipment and tools can also be located 
through suppliers' catalogOes, textbooks or other 
references,' and core courses of study or cur- ^ 
riculum guides. Specifications for facility needs 
can b^ located by checking facilities guides pro- 
duced by the state departmeht of education, cur- 
-liculum guides, available .references Qn iaciWf/ 
planning, or by consulting witt;i state supervisors, 
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teacher educators, and others experienced^ in 
planning facilities. 

Ideally, yo^u should specify-tl^e basic tools, 
equipment, and facilities needed for your instruc- 
tional needs: However, tools are expensive, 
equipment is more expensive, and facilities more 



expensive still. Available facilities may also be pre- 
de^rmined. Thus, you n^ed to determine what 
yourjimitations are in teYcns of available funds and 
facilities, and then spedify your heeds for tools, 
equipment, and facilities acpordir¥|jy. 

Whatever needs you specify in this area, you 
should make sure the following criteria are met. 

• Tools, equipment, and facilities should all re- 
flect actual conditions in business and indus- 

*;try. 

• Tools, equipment, and facilities should be of 
high quality. 

^ Tools and equipment should include all items . 
necessary for students to perform the various 
job t^sks needed to meet the objectives spec- 
ified in the course of study. ^ . 
•-^Feols and* equipment should have built-in 
safety features. 



Assemble the Course of Study into an Acceptable Fofmat 



The final step in developing a^course of study is 
to assemble all its components into an acceptable 
easy to read and understand format. A review oj 
existing cbursesof study will reveal that there is no 
i)ne acceptable format, the format you use should 
be the one best designed to meet your immediate 
needs. An example of one workable foj;mat i^ 
shown in Sample 11. \ 

When the components have*been'placed into an 
acceptable format, the course of study qan be con- 
sidered finalized. It should then be distributed to 
appropriate individuals and used as a guidefor the 
further prep3ration of instructional materials and 
for providing educational experiences to students. 



Tho&gh ttie course of study serves as an operat- 
ing plan for the in^uctional program, i^t shQu)d be 
conside/red as'^a^tfggested, not an absolute, guide 
As the course of study is used in planning and 
implementing ybur morewecific units *and les- 
sons, you should note w6agnesses or needed addi- 
tions so that the course of study can be modified 
where necessary. , 

Once you have completed -the process of de- 
veloping a course of study, you need to submit the ' 
completed course of study to both your advisory 
ctTmmittee and to your administration for sugges- 
tions and final approval " / 

1 ■ 
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SAMPLE 11 , 

FORMAT FOR COURSE OF StUDYf 

Course Title: " ^ 



I. Course Description ' , / 

4: 




Course Objectives' ' 




1. 

3. - - * 






- / 


• 

. Course Conteht • , • ' 


Major Instructional Areas . 




1. Orientation and Guidance 

■ / 


A " " 




►5.\ 

'O] : 




;^^Ol«e Allocations* 




'instructional Areas/Units 

t " ■ - 

' 1 ♦ prientation and Guidance 

a. Types of job opportunities : 
availajble in comnuunity 

b. .Z . . ^ 
c. 

^ ' — 


Time Allocations by Class 
^ Hours 

4 



'This sectron may aJs(i have the time allocations broken down year by year'^f^esh^rTLeve). 



Sophomore Le\i0l. Junior Level. Senior Level. 
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V^'. >S%lected References and Audiovisual Materials 



Books 

1. 

2. . 

Periodicals 

1. 
2. 



Films 

1. 
2. 



FilmstripsASIides 

1. . 
2. 



VI, Tools. Equipment, Supplies, apd Facilities 



Tools 

' 1. 



Equipment 

f * 

Supplies 

1. , « 

Facility Requirements 
^^jt^ssroom: 

Laboratory: 
Storage: 



Course of Study Prepared by:*. 
Date Prepared: — - 



Date Reviewed by Advisory Committee: 



"I 



/^Optional t 
1^ Activity tm 




. ^ ( 

You may wish to arrange through your resource person *tp meet with'a 
vocational teacher or curriculum specialist to review and discuss the 
procedures they followed in developing a course of study. At this meeting, 
you could discuss such matters as — 

• the method(s) they used to identify tasks or topics 

• the degree of specificity of the course objectivesJhey developed . 

• how they determined realistic time allocations 

• the criteria they used for selecting resources 

• the format they chose to use trf organize the course of study compo- 
nents- * 



The following Case Study describes how a vocational teacher named Mr. 
Liberty went about developing a course of study. Read the situation de- 
scribed, and critique in writing (1) the procedures he used to develop the 
course of study, and (2) the content of the document he prepared. 



CASE STUDY 

I 

Mr. Liberty was o«>tTfs way to a meeting of the 
vocationaXjeachefs in the school distrjct, called by 
the^new district/vocational supervisor, Mr. Bell. 
Ruoior had it tbrat Mr. Bell had called the meeting 
because wds dissatisfied with the way the total 
vocational prooram was running. 

However, a/an experienced second year teach- 
er. Mr. Libe^^' found that hard to believe. He him- 
self had oetailed dailyJesson plans worked out 
vyhich strA^ured his whole program, which he 
adhered to^ictly, and he assur/led the other 
teachers in the (district had the same. If there was a 
problem with thfe vocational program, it was with 
the quality of {\\e students he was sent and ex- 
pected to train. 

Mr. Bell began the meeting.by introducing him- 
self, and then explaining the source of his dissatis- 
fa<;tion. According to Mr. Bell, it all started when he 
received several |omplaints from students and 
parents concerning three problem areas: (1) some 
students reported they were having to study the 
same material in different classes; (2) others felt 
they hadn't been adequately prepared for their > 
sefnlor-l99el classes at the junior level; and (3) 
some parents complained that their sons *and 
cteughters^^were having difficulty obtaining, and 
functioning'in, the jobs for which they , had. sup- 
posedly been trained. . 

Mr. Bell noted that he had been provided with 
district curriculum guides for the various voca- 
tional programs when he accepted his position. 



Although the material in these guides needed to be 
updated, he felt that using them shoulcQliave re- 
sulted irran effective, coordinated pcogram. 

However, in his contacts with the teachers in the 
district, Mr. Bell had discovered that few voca- 
tional teachers were even aware that these guides 
existed. Mr. Bell indicated that the purpose of this 
meeting, therefpre, was to correct this situation by 
developing an updated curriculum or course of 
study covering each of the programs in the various 
service areas. 

He then explained what a course of study was, 
the components it should contain, and the format 
it should follow. Copies of a sample format were 
handed out to each teScher. He requested that 
each teacher contwbute to the total course of study 
by preparing courses of study for each course or 
program he/she taught. 

Mr Libertj^ft the meeting annoyed. As far as he 
was concerned, his courses were coordinated. It 
was the kids who couldn't or wouldn't take advan- 
tage of his good efforts and hard work, but he 
figured it couldn't hurt to please the new super- 
visor. Beslides, although it would take him awhile to'^ 
pull it all together, it was little more than busywork 
involving compiling all his detailed lesson plans 
for the four courses he was teaching. * 

It was lucky he had done those plans. When he 
first came to the district, he'd had nothing to go on 
but the students' texts, workbooks, and manuals, 
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and existing equipment and supplies. Following 
these closely, he'o managed to develop some 
pretty solid lesson plans. 

During the next few days, he puHed together all 
his-nriiaterials and settled down to the task at hand. 
First, he listed the topics for each of the lessons for 
efich of the courses, in the sequence in which they 
were taught. Then he listed the time allocations for 
each topic. 

Looking these over, he was once again exasper- 
. ated at the slowness of his students— how no 
amount of prodding seempd^to get them to finish 
the necessary activities in the time he'd allotted. 
Maybe this course of study business wasn't such a 
bad idea after all. When he turned it in, he could try 
' convincing his supervisor that a better quality of 
student should' be enrolled in his courses. 

Then he copied all the student performance ob- 
jectives for all the lesson plans fo/ each course, 
again in sequence. After listina,these objectives, 
he looked them over, especially the criteria, noting 



with satisfaction what high standards he had in- 
sisted on. It was too bad so few of his students 
,-were able to meet what he considered to be mini- 
. mal standards of excellence. He put it aside at that 
point (having used up half a pack of typing paper) 
uhtil the next day. 

The next day, he reluctantly went through all the 
lesson plans again, listing al^the resources needed 
for each lesson, including references, tools, equip- 
ment, supplies, facilities, etc. 

Now came the eSsy part, preparing the course 
description. Also, this section gave him another 
chance to describe the type dt student he wanted 
in his program He reviewed all the material he'd 
prepared thu^ far, theji summarized his needs His 
summary stated that students should be juniors 
and seniors carrying a "B" average, to be taught 
those occupational skills which would enable 
them to obtain jobs above the entryjevel. He put 
everything in a notebook for his supervisor, look- 
ing forward to discussing further vyith his super- 
visor the ideas he had for impravmg his courses. 



-A 
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V 

Compare your completed writterrcritique of the Case Study with the Model 
Critique given^Delow. Yourrresponse need not exactly duplicate the model 
response; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 

Mr. Liberty appears to be a very conscientious, 
hard-working teacher who truly desires tp 'give 
students high quality* vocational preparation. 
However, -his approach to instruction 'is too iso- 
lated and unrealistic, and he has failed to accu- 
rately understand either the purposes of, or proce- 
dures for, developing a course of study. When Mr. 
•BelMlnally discusses the course of study with'Mr. 
Lib^erty. the supervisor's voice is^not likely to ring 
With approval. 

One of the first indications that Mr. Liberty may 
havean unrealistic view^his program's effective- 
ness appears during MrT^ell's presentation. The 
facts that (1) the various vocational teachers are 
each following their own separate plans with no 
•coordination between or an^ong them, and (2) stu- 
dentsend parents have verified this lack of coordi- 
nation between courses and between school 
preparation and occupational requirement?, point 
' to thfe existence of problems within the program. 
However, according to Mr. Liberty, the fault lies 
with his student*. It nevSr Qccurs to him, even after 
Mr. Bell's meeting, that^his program could be at 
fault. • 

• it is this mental set of his which causes him to 

-make his first mistake. Instead of approaching the 
•/development of the course of study from scratch, 

Ife chose to simply document .what he'd been 
-JBoing for the past two years, in detail. At best, a 

course of study should not be based only jon what 

you have been doing. 

However, in this case, it's even worse since his 
original plans were not developed according to 
effective procedure, but were based 'only on the 
few references and some existing equipment, etc , 
' hs had in his classroom. Instead of seeing. the 
development of a course of §tddy as a means for 
structuring a course which most effectively meets 
tbeneedsof the^school, the students, the commu- 
nity, and business and industry, he sees it ds a 
means for documenting the value of his existing 
progi-am and for convincing his supervisor to raise 
the level of the students enrolling jn his program. 

The central fault in Mr. Liberty's procedure for 
developing a course of .study was in hi^ using a set 



of highly detailed lesson plans as the basis for The 
document. Having made'this decision, hp-commit- 
ted a senes of unavoidable procedura^ and de- 
velopmental ewors. First, instead of starting by 
developing a broad course description to provide 
a framework for the remainder of the*docurfient, he 
plunged right into copying topics from his lesson 
plans and assigning time allocations based on his 
past experience. 

Ir^determinrng topics and time allocations for^a 
course of study, he should have consulted' a 
number of sources, existing curriculum guides, 
occupational analyses, tbe advisory dommittee, 
other vocational teachers in his service area,- as 
well as his own experience. This would have en- 
sured that ^'he .topics he was listing in fact, de- 
scribed the skill areas he should cover to prepare 
his students for the occupation. It would also have 
helped ensure that his time allocations were realis- ^ 
tic! accurate, and adequate in terms of the relativfe ' 
importance of the' various tbpics. At present, hes^^^ 
considers them to be cofrect in spite of the fact ^ ' 
that his students are unable to' get through the 
lesson activities in the time he has allotted. 

' ^Sequencing did not become an .issue, because 
. he assumed that his lesson plans were logically 
.ordered. However, hacl he checked outside 
sources, he might have discqyered that his se- 
'quencing could kiave been improved. , 

fiocedurally, the next, step 'he took (listing / 
cofrsG objectives) was correct, but these obj'ecX 



,^iyes should not have copied from his lesson plans/, 
l^is'lesson plans contain p|kgis.e, measurable'stu- 
dent performance objectiv^P rather than broad 



course objectives which can be used as a basis for 
more detailed'^nit and lesson plans^o.nce tl^ie 
characteristics and needs of hi^ 'students are 
known. * 

• ^ In addition, since the topics in these lesson plans 
were not based on a systematic review of relevant 
sourcfes,'^the objectives he devjpfoped ior the les- 
• son plans will probably be similarly unrealistic in 
ternTs of occupational requirements. The cpteria 
for these objectives are cjuite obviously his strfn- 
ddrds, not those of business and industry, and his 
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students are ha^Jing a hard time meeting them. 
This indicates that they may be at toa high a level 
both in ^erms of what industry requires 9nd stu- 
dents can be expected to achieve. 

• Again, his 'development of the section on re- 
sources.suffered from the same weaknesse3 as his 
other sections; too .much detail,, and lack of 
adequate ^lources. He simply listed every single 
'resource he used in his day-to-day lessons rather 
than identifying the major resource and facility 
needs that would be. required to support each 
course. And, he failed to- check such sources 
as publisheYs' catalogues, suppliers' catafogues, 
Existing- curriculum guides, textbooks, members 
of his' advisory committee. It-ls.through such out- 
side resources that a teacfier ensures that the 
items listed in the course of study are -of high 
quality, are up to dat§, arid reflect actual occupa- 
tional requl'rements and conditions. 



His final step, preparing a course description, 
should have been his first step. It should be a 
guide, not a summary. In addition, instead of gear- 
ing it to reflect the goals of the school and the total 
vocational program, and the expectations of busi- 
ness, industry, and the community, he uses it ta 
.-promote his own biases and present a set of jspe- 
cifications for the kinds of studerit he wants in his 
program. , - ' 

Tinally, he negjected an entire section of the 
course description, and it is this same neglect 
which cok>red th^. whole process he used in de- 
veloping ther course of study. He is attempting to 
plan*a course of study for students .with no con- 
sideration for where students will bevwopking and 
what their employment condltloWwtllHe. Instead, 
he spent all his effort describing the type of student 
he wanted to jrain, and the high level of skilf he 
expected students to attain, ignoring completely 
the occupational realities. ^ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your eompleted cntique should have covered the same major points as the 
moael response If you missed some points or have questions about an^dditional points you made, 
review the material in the information shee^t, The Course of Study, pp. 6-t5, and the inforfnation sheet, 
Proceolures for. Developing a Course of Study* pp. 22-39, or check with your resource person if 
necessary. ^ . * . ^ . • 
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Learning Experience III 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 



ifU'f 

4Mm l^^rniinat 
Ml Objecti\te 




"Activity 





While working in an actual school situation,* develop a couree of study. 



. As part pf your teaching dirties (workingTfi^lcJividualiy, or as a member of a ' 
committee), develop apd/or revise and iipBate a course of study.This will 
^^^jnclucie— ^ • ' ' 

• obtaining input from a variety of relevant sources in developing the 
course'of study' ' , ^ : ^ . 

• SiN/eloping the course description, course content, and.^general 
course objectives . ' ^ 

• deternlining time allocations'- for each instructional area and/or unit 
^% identifying the references and resources required ^ 

- \ asseMbJing the corriponents into an appropriate fonnat 
' distributing the course'of study to appropriate persons ^ 

NOTE: As you complete each*of the above activities, document your 
activities (in writing, on tape, through a log) fOF ^ssessmeat purposes. 



Arrangeio have your resource jerson review your written,cpu(se of ^udy 
and other documentation. 

^ Your total competency will be assessed by your resource* person, using the 
Teacher Performance J^ssessment Forni, pp. 47-49. 

Based ^upon the criteria specified in this Assessment instrument, your 
^ resource person will determine whether you are competent in developing a 
** coui^eof study. ' ^ * 



•For a definition'of "actual school situation, see the mside back- cover 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENiJ FORM 

Develop a Course of Study (A-8) 



Directions-Vindicate Ihe l^el of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 

an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL 01^ PERFORfvlANCE heading, .oate 
U because of special circumstances, a performance component was not 



applicable, or irppossible to execute, place an X Fn'the N/A box: ^ Resource peryjo 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In developing (and/or revising and updating) a course of ^ . 

study, the teacher: . H H H H fl 

1. followed the suggested procedures in the proper order I — J I — I I — I L-J i — I i — i 

2. tapped the following apurces. where appropriate, 

throughout the development process: . i i | | I if I FH I I 

. a. members of the advisory committee .. . : *l — I L_J I — I I — I LJ i — I 

"b. existing courses of study or curripulum gyides — CD CH EH EH ED EH 

□ □ □ □ mn 
a □ □ □ Qu 

o-D □ □ o a 

a □ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ 



c. occupational analyses 

d. other vocational teacher^ .. 

e. state department personnel 



f. teacher educators .' • 

g. relevant textbooks and references 



The course description section of the course of study: 

3. reflects the goals of the school, the total vocational pro- i — i i — i i — i | i pH ^ 

. * gram, and the service area I — I I — I Lj_J I — 1 

4. covers the following elements: | I Pi I 11 11 I Fl 
a. who is to be taught < " I — I ' — ' » — I ' — I • — ' ' — * 

^ ' . b. what they are to be taught E^ EH EH EH EH 

V / o,#wrtat degree. of skillHtiQy are to attain .: — .: o □ □□ DO 

& . -/ . ' Ti n n Fi n 

T-:-- d. wtJeTe^ithe'trainitig is to be, used. ./>.. .j/ ......... I — 1^1 — 1,1 — I — I . » — i i — i 

^^\'e.-nge^^ — ^ — EH \—\ EH 1^ GH 

'^TJ^exoVsecontiSfftsectibh-o j — i Pn'^'^'Pl 'Pi 

""s^ consistsof alisliihgofiTtafortopfcsof mstructibn^lareas L_J. I — J .LlJ.. LU "LlJ uJ 

6. ipcjucjes tqpics \*fiich reflect the realities and require- i — i ^ >r^v^|TJ%^ 

^merjtO'Of actual occupational conditions ..s. ...,.;v'- I—I Ctd O rfcs 



. J 



^ «" «* 



7. includes topics which are appropriate to the levek^ tb?_^..pr| C — |. 
^students to be trained .TS.-^ l2J C I 

8. includes topics which are logicaify sequenced SID n 

9 includestopics which clearly indicate thg knowledge and i — i i — i 

skills to be acquired by students ^. : ;.j L I .1 I 

The time allocati^s section of the course of study: - / 

10. clearly indic^t^a,su^g6S.ted amount of time per topic,' i — i i — i 

instructional area, arid gn1t ^ « I I | I 

1. is oalculated in termg" of class hours or periods . . X] □ 

12. is accurate and realistic ;.■ ; & □ 

• 13^ is consistent with the time allocatecTfor the total course 

^ ,Tfte coursj| o4)jectives section^ of the'coUrse of study in- 

'-^cfu^es obfebtives Which: , ^ ^ — 

VJ54t^''®^erive3^om-thj9 topics iritfecou^ . I I I I 

4ocus on the overalh abilities and competencies to be i — i i — i 

acquired . . \ . U U 

16. include ead^f the fofowmgeJements: *- i — i i — i^ 

a. what IS to be learnefl-. ' I I >| I 

• b. general (fccupatiohat^st^ndards to be achieved , 

• y{ 'If , ' 

^ 17. are organized (clustered and seqgericed) into a course ' i — i rn 

outline . . " . I I LJ 

t ' * 

• \ - - , ■ ■ ■■■■ . . 
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□ □ 

□ □ 



□ □ 



□ □ □ □ 




□ □ 

□ □ 



a □ 
□ □ 



□ □ □ □ 



13. .items which are up to date — 

20f items which reflect actual occupational conditions and 
requirements 



dents to be trained *" 

2i. all items necessary for students to perform the jol> tasks 
listed in the course of study , 



23. appropriate for the service area 



24. readable iind understandable 

25. organized in,a logical sequence 

The completed course of ^tudy was: 

26. reviewed and'approved by the occupational advisory 
committee ^ 

27. reviewed and approved by the school administration'. . 











/ 




□ □ .□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ □ 


□ 








□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ - 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ □ 







□ □ □ □-□ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCR: All items'must receive N/A. GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item 
receives a NONE. POOR, br FAIR response, the*teacher and resource person shoulb meet to determine 
what' additional activities the teacher neecte to complete in order to reach competency in th^ weak^ 
^^area(s). \ > v- 
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ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES 



Organization v 

Each module i^designed to help you gain competency 
in a particular skill area considered im^portant to teach- 
ing success. A module is made up of a seriesof learning 
experiences, some providing background information, 
some providing practice experiences, and others com-^ 
bining these two functions. Completing these experi- 
ences should enable you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tive in the final learning experience. The final experience 
in each module always requires you to demonstrate the 
skill in an actual school situation when you are an intern, 
a student teacher, or an inservlce tgacher. 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program You need to take only those 
modules covering skills which you do not already pos- 
sess. Similarly, you need not complete any learnl/ig ex- 
perience within a module if you already have the skill 
needed to complete it. Therefore? before taking any 
module, you should carefully review (1 ) the Introduction, 
(2) the Objectives listed on p 4, (3) the Overvlews'pre- 
ceding each learning experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perience. After comparing your present needs and com- 
petencies with the information you have read in these 
sections, you should be ready to make one of the follow- 
ing decisions: 

• that you do not have the competencies indicated, 
and should complete the entire module 

• that you are competent In one or more of the en- 
abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, and thus can omit that (those) learning 
eAperience(s) 

• that you are already competent in this area, and 
ready to complete the final learning experience in 
order to "test ouf ' 

• that the module Is inappropriate to your needs at 
this time 

WPien you are ready to take the final learning experience 
and have access to an actual school situation, make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person. If 
you dd not complete the final experience successfully, 
meet with your resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
peat the experience, or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module, or other related activities 

J. suggested by your resource person before attempting to 

" -repeat the final experience. 
Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience 
Any time you do not meet the minimum level of perfor- 
mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
source person may meet to select activities to help you 
reach competency. This could Involve (1) completing 
parts of the module previously skipped; (2) repeating 
activities, (3) reading supplementary resources or cons- 
pleting additional activities suggested by tKe resource 
person; (4) designing your own learning experience; or 
(5) completing some other activity suggested. by you or 
your resource person. 



Terminology \ 
Actual School Situation . ..refers te a situation In 
which you are actually working with, and responsible ^ 
for, secondarybr post-secondary vocational students in 
a real school., An intern, a student teacher, or an in- 
service teacher would be functioning in an actual school 
situation. If you do not have access tdfen actual school 
sitL/ation when yoa are taking the module, you can com- 
plete the module up to the final learning expenence. You 
would then do the final learning experience later; I e., 
when you have access to an actual school situation. * 
Alternate Activity or Feedback . . . refers to an item or 
feedback device which may substitute for required 
Items which, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete.^ 

Occupational Specialty . . . refers to a specific area of 
preparation wit/iin a vocational service area (e.g., the 
service argia Trade and Industnal Education includes 
occup^ional specialties such as automobile me- 
chansCweldmg, and electricity). 
Optional Activity or Feedback ... refers to an item 
which is not required, but which Is designed to supple- 
ment and enrich the reqmped Itemsin a learning experi- 
ence. 

Resource Person • refers to the personam charge of 
your educational program, the professor, instructor, 
adminfstrator, supervisor^or cooperating/supervising/ 
classroom teacher whc^fs guiding you In taking this 
^module. 

Student . , refers to the person who is enrolled and 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post-secondary 

> educational institi^tion. 
Vocational Service Area ■. refersto a major vocational 
field, agricultural education, business and office educa- 
tion, distributive education, health ocQupatlons educa- 
tipn, home economics education, industrial arts edu-' 
cation, technical education, or trade and industrial edu- 
cation. • ^ 
You or the Teachpf . . refers to the person who is tak- 

. ing the module. " ' 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 

N/A . . . The criterion was not met because it was not 
applicable to the situation ^ ^ 

None ... No attempt was made to meet^the criterion, 
although it was relevant. 

Poor . . . The teacher is unable to perform this skill or 
has only very limited ability to perform it. 
Fair . . . The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an 
acceptable manner, but has some ability to perform it 
Good . . . The teacher is able to perform this skill In an 
effective inanner. 

Excellent . . . The teacher Is able to perform this skill in a 
very effectlye manner. . • ^ 
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Tities of The Center's 

Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



Caltgoiy A: Piogrtm Ptanning, D«vtlopmMit, and Evaluation 

A-1 Prepafe for a Community Survey 
A-2- Conduct a Community Survey y 
A-3 Report the Findings of a Community Survey 
A-4 Organize an Occupational ^Wvisory Committee 
A-5 [ ll^aintaln an Occupational Advisory Committee! 
A-6 -^Ayelap' Prog ram Goafs aixJ bbjecfives ' 
A-7 } Conduct an Qccupationat Analysis 
A-8 [ Develop a Cj)urse of Study 
A-9 Develop Long^ange Program Plans 
^10 Conduct a Student FollowOprStudy 
' A-1 1 Evaluate Yoi|r Vocational Program 

Categofy B: Inttnicllonat Planning 

Determine Ncieds and Interests of Students 
B-2 Develop Student Performance Objectives 
B-3 Develop a Unit^f instruction 
B-4 ^^i>evelop a Lesson Plan 
B-5 Select Student; Instructional Materials 
fr>6 'Prepare Teach ar-Made Instructional Matenals 

Category C: Instructs ma I Exteution 

C-1 Direct FTeljJ.Tnps 

0-2 ConduQl^Juroup Discussions, Panel Discussior)s, and 
^mrip^iums 

0-3 En^^y Brainstorming. Buzz Group, and Question Box 
Techniques 

C-4 ^0#«5fStudants in Instructing Other Students 
C-S ' Employ Simulation Techniques 
C-6 Guide Student St^dy 
C-7 "^Direct Student Laboratop/ Experience 
C-^ Direct Students in Applying Problem-Solving Techniques . 
C-9 Employ the Project Method . * 

0-10 Introduce a Lessoa [ 
C-11 Summarize a Lessot^'^ 
C-12 Employ Oral Questioning Techniques 
C-13 Employ Reinforcement Techniques 
C-14 Provide Instruction tpr Slower arxl More Capabie Learners 
C-15 Presentiin4UuStratBaTalk . 
C-1 6 Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill ^ 
0-17 Demonstrate a Concept or Principle 
0-18 Individualize Instruction 
C-1 9 Employ the Team Teaching Approach 
■ ^C-20 Use Subject Matter Experts to Present information 
^C-21 Prepare Bulletin Boarda^nd Exhibits 
C-22 Praaent Information with ^O O H t s. R «a l^0t3)ects. and Flannel 
Boards 

C-23 Prsaent Information with Overhead and Opaque Materials 
C-24 Present Information with Rlm*strips and Slides 
C-25 Present Information with Films 
-^26 Present Information with Audio Recordings * 
C-27 Present Information with Televised and Videotaped Material* 
C-28 Employ Programmed Instruction 
C-29 Pcesent Information with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 

CHg o fy D: I ne tructlonal Evaluation 

0^1 Qtablish Student Performance Cnteria / 

*D-2 Assess Student Performance: Knowledge / 

D-3 Assess Student Performance: Attitudes 

D-4 Assess Student Performance: Skills v 

D-5 DeterTn I ne Student Grades 

b-o Evaluate Your Instructional Effectiveness 

Catagory E: Inatructlonal Management 

E-1 Project Instructional Resource Needs 
Er;2 Mana^ YQur Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 
6^3 Arrange for improvement of Your Vocational Facilities 
E-4 Maintain a Filing System . 



E-5 Provide for Student Safety 

E-6 Provide for the First Aid Needs of Students 

E-7 Assist Students in Developing Setf-Disciplme 

E-8 Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

Category F: Guidance 

F-1 Gather Student Dattf Using Formal Data-Collection Techniques 

F72 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 

F-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs 

F-4 Provide Infonnation on Educational and Career Opportunities 

F-5 Assist Students in Applying for Employment or Further Education 

Category Q: School^mmunity Relations 

G-1 Develop a School-Community Relations Plan for Your Vjocational 
Program 

G-2 ' Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-3 Develop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-5 Prepare News Re leases and Articles Concerning Your Vocational 

Program v 
G-6 Arrange for Television and Radio PresentationsConqerningYour 
Vocational Program 
Conduct an OpSTr House 
Work with Members of the Community 
Work with State and Local Educators 
Obtain Feedback about You^ocational Program 

Cateftory H: Student vocational gi^Klistton 

tl-1 Deveksp a Person idLPhilosodhy Concerning Student Vocational 

Organizations I 
H-2 Establish a Student Vocational Organization 
H-3 Prepare Student Vocational. Organization Members for 

Leadership Roles 

H-4 Assist Student Vocational Organization Members m Developing 

and Financing a Yearly Prog ram *of Activities 
H-5 Supervise Activities of the Student Vocational Organization^ 
H-6 Guide Participation in Student Vocational Organization Contes|s 
Category I; Profeaalonal Role and Development 




Keep Up-to-Date Professionally 

Sen« Your Teaching Profession , 

Develop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 

Sen« the School and Community 

Obtain a Suitable Tek; hipg Position 

Provide Laboratory EjipenerKfis for Prospective Teachers 

Plan the Studjent Teaching Expenence 

Supervise Stu^nt Teachers^ 



1-1 
1-2 
1-3 
1-4 
1-5 
1-6 
1-7 
1-8 

Category >>l: Coordination of Cooperattve Education 

• \ 

J-1 Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocattopal Program 

J-2 Manage the Attendance. Transfers, and Terminations of Co-Op 

' Students 

J-3 Enroll Student* in'YourCoOp Program 

J-4 Secure Training Stations for Your Co-Op Program 

J-5 Place Co-op Students on the-Job 

J-6 Develop the Training Ability of Qn-the-Job Instructors 

J-7 Coordinate On-the-Job Instruction ^ 

J-8 Evaluate CoOp Students' On-the-Job Performance 

J-9 Prepare for Studen(^' Related Instruction • 

J-10 Supen^ise an Employer-Employee Appreciation Event 

RELATED PIWUCATIONS 

Stuclent Gukle to Using Performance-Based Teacher Education 
Materials 

Resource Person Qukie to Using Performance-Based Teacher 

Education Materials 
Qukle to the Irnpiementation of^Performance-Based Teacher Education . 



For informatibn regarding availability and pilcas of thata matarlalt contact- 

AAVIM 

American Aasoctatlon for VocatiCi(ial Instructional Materials 

120 Engineering Center e Athens. Qeoraia 30602 e (404) 542-2586 



